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Once: again 


iwe’re taking television 





out of the 
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Dr. Allen B. Du Mont said in the early days of television, ““Who wants to look at the 
world through a knothole?” 


It was Du Mont’s vision that took television out of the knothole class. 


Even before the first set was produced ... he was planning big screens. The Allen 
B. Du Mont Laboratories made large-screen television from their very first set! 


Now, once again, Du Mont has taken television out of the knothole class .. . This 
time it’s color television! Long before the public became “‘color conscious”, Du Mont 
research was working to bring you big screen color television. 


Du Mont has consistently refused to settle for small screens. Now... with the 
development of a nineteen inch color picture tube... Du Mont makes possible color 
pictures of more than twice the size of any yet offered to the public, and hastens the day 
when color sets will be available at a reasonable price. 


Proof again that it is to Du Mont that the public and the industry alike can look 
for the vision so necessary to progress in the telectronic age... 


® 
VISION IS THE pu Monr DIMENSION 


First with the Finest in Television 
... Past, Present and Future! 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. Home Office: 760 Bloomfield Avenue, Clifton, New Jersey 
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PHILADELPHIA 
TO BALTIMORE 


55° 


CLEVELAND 
TO PITTSBURGH 


60° 





NEW ORLEANS 
TO HOUSTON 


71.05 


SEATTLE 
TO NEW YORK 


2.50 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station 
rates for the first three minutes. They do 
not include the federal excise tax. 


Long Distance doesn't cost—it pays 


These competitive days, executives everywhere 
are turning to more productive selling methods. 


At the top of the list is Long Distance. 
Here are some of the reasons why: 


Long Distance is fast. It will take you North, 

South, East and West in a matter of minutes. 
So you can keep in regular touch with even the 
most widely scattered customers and prospects. 


It is personal. Like a face-to-face visit, 
it gives you the advantage of friendly two-way 
discussion, helps to prevent misunderstandings, 


builds good will. 


And rates are low—much lower, we find, 
than most people think. 


We have some specific suggestions for the profitable 
use of Long Distance in Sales, Purchasing, Admin- 
istration, Traffic, Production, Engineering and 
Accounting. A call to your Bell Telephone Business 
Office will bring a representative to discuss them 
with you. 


Call by Number. It’s faster. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 
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Steel Travels In The Best Circles. Maybe you'll . @ 
never find yourself in desperate need of a big circle : 4 Sc 
gear like this, but if you’ do, United States Steel can : 

fabricate one’ for you, neatly, skillfully and using the * > 

best steel for the job. For United States Steel custom- - B 
fabricates to your requirements almost anything made = H 
of steel . . . from church steeples to bridges, from dam 4 _ L 
gates to grain bins. And erects them, too. 4 > T 


Here’s A Lucky Lady. She not only owns a fine 3 


I 
I 
collection of pots, pans, cutlery and kitchen tools 2 . 
made out of beautiful, corrosion-defying stainless 4S A a> : 
steel, but she also has the good fortune to be able . ; , 

to do kitchen chores at an easy-to-keep-shining, I 
sanitary sink of USS Stainless Steel! 4 


Drums That Are Hard To Beat. strong, leak- 
proof steel drums, made by United States Steel, 
are unsurpassed as containers for shipping al- 
most anything anywhere. You'll find them 
traveling all over the world, bearing gasoline, : i . . de 
paint, chemicals, foods, scores of other commodi- This trade mark IS your guide la 
ties. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. to quality steel 


Hurricane Damage? no, this demolition job is 
acter sath nl Gg pes ma ony sirese SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every 
new, modern buildings in a large eastern city. But other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 
whether buildings are going up, or being torn 
down, most of the “burden” is carried by the wire 


rope with which the big cranes, hoists and diggers 
are strung. It has to be strong, tough, reliable . . . 
and it is, when it’s USS Tiger Brand Wire Rope. 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .>. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-148 
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FORBES’ Sidney Lurie 


. As research chief of the Wall Street 


brokerage firm of Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, Sidney Bernard 
Lurie, 42, is a busy man. If the stock 
analyses he has written in the last 
12 years were put back to back, he 
says, “they would probably fill the 
five-foot shelf.” This month Lurie’s 
battered Underwood takes on still 
another task—that of producing the 
new financial column which appears 
on page 38. 

Lurie has been wrapped up in 
Wall Street ever since his early 
teens, when a broker friend con- 
vinced him that “It was a good 
place to work.” Thus it was only 
natural that he should gravitate 
downtown to New York University’s 
School of Commerce. “It was as 
close as I could get to Wall Street.” 

Young Lurie lost no time mixing 
financial theory with a little practical 
experience. “I had a little money,” 
he recalls, “and I wanted to put it 
to work, so I got into the market.” 
After 1929, Lurie, like many another 
investor, found that he had only 
very little money indeed to put to 
work. Chucking his text books, he 
went to work himself as a statisti- 
cian for railroad bond specialists 
Theodore Prince & Co. 

From intensive digging into the 
rails, Lurie gradually broadened his 
research horizon to include the 
market as a whole, and in 1938 he 
began writing the first “serious” fort- 
nightly market letters put out by any 
house in the Street. Lurie’s brilliant, 
concise comment so plainly marked 
him as a mature market analyst that 
Paine, Webber invited him to man- 
age its entire research department. 

A dedicated digger for basic un- 
derlying values, Lurie believes that 
the biggest mistake an investor can 
make is to sell the facts short. In the 
early 30s, he recalls, a market an- 
alyst was “a man you stuck in a 
little cubicle behind the water cooler 
and remembered only on pay day.” 
Today research is a basic investment 
tool, and has become so, says Lurie, 
only because brokers and investors 
alike have come to realize that 
“sound information and solid facts 
are the only basis on which to in- 
vest successfully.” 

In his own insatiable quest for 
the facts, Lurie regularly wades 
through an awesome bundle of 
newspaper clippings, Government 
bulletins, industrial reports and trade 


journals. This required reading, says 
Lurie, for which he sets aside two 
nights a week and all of the com- 
muting time between his Sands 
Point, L. I. home and his office, 
gives him the kind of broad back- 
ground needed to make all of the 
pieces in the financial jig saw puzzle 
fit. 

It also frequently marks out situa- 
tions that Lurie spots as neglected 
opportunities. From a trade journal, 
for instance, he recently excavated 
a three-line squib on machine tool 
inventories that prompted him to 
make an exhaustive industry study. 
Lurie’s survey not only turned up 
a lot of interesting facts, but also 
made a lot of people a lot of money. 

In some respects, Lurie thinks 
that his job is pretty much like a 
doctor’s. “If you call in a doctor, you 
want him to diagnose. First I diag- 
nose, then I recommend treatment.” 
Lurie adds, however, that unlike a 
physician, “an analyst cannot bury 
his mistakes. They lay there, right 
out in the open.” If you miss too 
often, says Lurie, “people just stop 
asking you for advice. You just don't 
get any more of those middle of 
the night phone calls.” Lurie’s 
batting average has been such that 
clamoring customers regularly drag 
him out of bed, half asleep but not 
at all unhappy. 

In addition to his required read- 
ing, Lurie spends about one-third 
of his time out in the field, probing 
corporations’ financial fortunes from 
the chairman’s mahogany-paneled 
office right on down to the plain 
pine workbenches. Explains he: 
“You have to go out and dredge for 
the kind of information you need. 
You cannot get it all merely from 
a balance sheet.” A long-time mem- 
ber of the New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts and its president last 
year, Lurie helped to pioneer the 
organization’s regular question and 
answer sessions with corporate ex- 
ecutives. 

Lurie also believes that commu- 
nication is a big part of his job. 
Most investors, he observes, are “so 
‘busy that they classify as the read- 
it-and-run variety.” To fulfil their 
needs, he says, you have to distill 
the pith of a situation and, in doing 
so, shy away from fuzzy thought, 
chartists’ cliches and Wall Street jar- 
gon “as you would from the plague. 
Otherwise, you are just mumbling.” 








for going places! 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


“Safe money is coming!” That's 
what commercial houses, stores, 
transportation companies, hotels, 
motels, restaurant people all say 
the world over when they see 
National City Bank Travelers 
Checks. They're spendable like 
cash everywhere you travel — 
from Massachusetts to Macedonia 
—and are promptly refunded if lost 
or stolen. Cost only 75¢ per $100. 
Good until used. 
Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know 


wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





THE ECONOMY 





Economists for the nation’s leading 
corporations huddled around a re- 
search-packed crystal ball last month 


and came up with a prediction on com- 


merce that was as glowing as the warm 


| summer sun: the country, said they, 


will experience a gradual but steady 


| rise in business throughout the year. 
| After a series of closed conferences in 
| Washington, D.C., the medical men 





| 





of industry were satisfied with the 
continued drop in inventories that 


many segments of business were re- 
cording, and noted with satisfaction 
that new replacement orders were be- 
ginning to appear in a highly-encour- 
aging volume. 

The Forses map this month gives 
further proof that the economy is 
strengthening. Of the 87 areas in the 
nation that can be surveyed as sepa- 
rate economic entities, 52 showed a 
net improvement during June, vs. 25 
that made advances on the May map. 





decline. 


Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 

Albuquerque, N. M. ........ 
TO cs ass > 6 > 
ea a ae a 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........... 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
ee 
NS eek shane e 
Oklahoma City, Okla. (4).... 
ot acc oe aa oe 5 
Shreveport, La. ............ 5 


(In parentheses, number of succes- 
sive months listed in this column). 





CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


ae NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS 


Map shows business in 87 separate areas, each of which is an “economic 
unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. The index reflects 
business as it was during the last week of June. N.B.—Area indexes require 
a consistent movement for two months to register an improvement or a 


*With New York City excluded, this area would score —4, —3, 
National Index would read 0, —3, —2. 


DIMGNED BY PICA SN. N.Y 


Zone Indexes 


(Percent Change From Corresponding 
Months Last Year) 


April 


New England. . 
Middle Atlantic® 
Midwest 

South 

North Central. . 
South Central. . 
Mountain 


May 
— 6% 
+2 


June 
—2% 
+2 
—3 
—l 
+3 
—3 


—3 
—4 
—1 
—3 
+1 
NATIONAL 


INDEX . +44 —1% 


—6, and the 

















Completed: 
generating 


Greater St. Louis now has still more power to spur 
its industrial growth. This unit, a duplicate of the 
first unit completed last year at Meramec, raises 
the capacity of Union Electric’s newest plant 
to 280,000 kilowatts. As more and more people con- 
tinue to use more and more electricity in the 
factories, shops, homes and farms we serve, it will 
be ready for them when and where they need it. 


For this new Meramec plant is just one project in 
our long-range expansion program to meet growing 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 
OF MISSOURI 


Subsidiaries: 


Union Electric Power Company 

Missouri Power & Light Company 

Missouri Edison Company 

Union Colliery Company 

Poplar Ridge Coal Company 

St. Louis & Belleville Electric Railway Company 


July 15, 1954 


The second unit of the Meramec plant, our newest source of power, 
has just gone into service. This addition to the integrated Union 
Electric System boosts total generating capacity to more than 
1,500,000 kilowatts. 


$47,000,000 worth of new 


power for Union Electric! 


demands for electric service in the area we serve. 
Since the war, a quarter billion dollars worth of 
new facilities have been added. Present plans call 
for spending nearly $200,000,000 more in the 
next five years. 





Such expansion demonstrates our faith in the future 
of the great mid-Mississippi area we serve—and 
means greater investment opportunities for the 
thousands of people whose savings provide the 
money for our expansion. 


MISSOURI POWER & LIGHT CO. 4n73 
MISSOURI EDISON CO. 


MISSOURI 
BAGNELL 
DAM — UNION ELECTRIC CO. fi, 
Sexe (OF MO. 





EAST ST. LOUIS 


ILLINOIS 


and 
1 Choose 
! 
' them 
That’s just what our latest booklet is 
all about. Forty pages of fact on the 
most absorbing subject in the invest- 


ment field—but one that’s always dif- 
ficult to talk about. 


Because American business keeps 
moving forward with astonish- 
ing speed... 

Because in the past 20 years alone 
it has come up with the electronic 
“brain” and color TV . . . discov- 
ered miracle drugs and miracle 
fibers . . . perfected air-condition- 
ing, a parade of plastics . . . and 
opened the way to brand new 
worlds of atomic energy and so- 
lar power... 


Because the next 20 years should 
at least live up to the last. 


Despite the difficulties, there are 
some sensible yardsticks you can use 
to measure growth prospects for par- 
ticular industries—and some common 
mistakes you ought to know about 
when it comes to selecting good 
growth stocks. 


You'll find the yardsticks—and the 
mistakes—all thoroughly discussed 
in this new booklet—plus carefully 
prepared digests on more than 100 
stocks that seem particularly attrac- 
tive from the standpoint of growth. 


: “ROWTH| 


STOCKS | 


If you'd like a copy of this booklet 
. . . just ask, There’s no charge of 
any kind. Simply address a card or 
letter to— 


WAaLTer A. SCHOLL 
Department SD-68 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 





Observed one economist, after a look 
at the figures: “I see no reason why 
we can’t make the flat statement that 
the bottom of the dip appears to be 
past and we are slowly starting on 
the upgrade.” 

Still more good news about the econ- 
omy came from jobless workers’ claims 
for unemployment compensation—the 
cold, dispassionate Government figures 
that constitute a reliable pulse count 
on the nation’s economic health. New 
claims for unemployment pay, said the 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Unem- 
ployment Security, have dropped to the 
second lowest level of the year. The 
decline was attributed to fewer layoffs 
in the auto, ordnance and machinery 
industries, and in some soft goods 
plants. Statewise, the big drops came 
in New York and Indiana, but de- 
creases were compiled in no less than 
29 other states. 

The Building Boom. Perhaps the big- 
gest employment-pumper this year has 
been construction, which has been 
building and booming at an astonish- 
ing rate. Still thundering along, the 
boom got even more impetus last 
month. In Washington, Commerce Sec- 
retary Sinclair Weeks announced a 
speed-up in the apportionment of $875 
million in Federal funds to the states 
for highway development. These funds 
are usually given out in December, but 
are being handed over six months ear- 
lier this year. Weeks noted that one 
immediate result of the action will be 
that the states will let out an additional 
$100 million in contracts in the next 
90 days “over and above” the amount 
of contracts that otherwise would be 
granted. He predicted that the speed- 
up would have a “favorable impact on 
the economy.” 

Additional Government aid to busi- 
ness—although of a rather indirect type 
—came with the beginning of the 1955 
fiscal year, which started in the begin- 
ning of this month. Because Federal 
spending was so sharply reduced in this 
past fiscal year, the additional reduc- 


tions in fiscal 1955 won't be as large 
proportionately as was forecast last 
January. The cuts, in fact, were so 
sharp that the Government probably 
will not have to slice expenditures from 
present levels in the next 12 months to 
meet budget estimates for the coming 
fiscal year. Business received the news 
joyously. The big economy drive that 
the nation has been experiencing 
brought great cutbacks to national se- 
curity outlays, with the result that busi- 
nessmen across the nation began to feel 
the pinch as defense contracts were 
cancelled or sharply reduced. 

Steel Hardens. The biggest econom- 
ic news last month, of course, was the 
labor agreement signed between the 
United States Steel Corp. and the CIO 
United Steel Workers. Since other steel 
companies traditionally follow US. 
Steel in its wage agreements, the sign- 
ing insured a year of labor peace for 
the industry. The contract called for 
increases running from 9c to 12c an 
hour, with 5c of those sums going for 
direct wages and the remainder being 
tabbed for improvements to the wel- 
fare and pension programs. 

One result of the signing, however, 
was that U.S. Steel increased the base 
prices of its steel products about $3 a 
ton, a boost that does not quite cover 
the industry’s new wage costs. Ex- 
plained President Clifford F. Hood: 
“Competitive conditions (require) a 
lower price adjustment than would 
otherwise be justified.” General opin- 
ion in the industry, which usually fol- 
lows Big Steel’s lead in raising prices, 
was that competition is too tough to 
permit big boosts in prices to consum- 
ers. Loser in the deal: makers of prod- 
ucts using steel, who will have to ab- 
sorb most or all of the increased price 
of steel; most of the steel price boosts 
last year were absorbed by the manu- 
facturers. 

Significantly, Benjamin F. Fairless, 
chairman of U.S. Steel, announced 
shortly after the signing of the wage 
agreement that the company is com- 
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Pennsy’s Problems. By keeping a firm hand on the throttle—and expenses—the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s Symes hopes to smooth out some of the bumps. 
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ing into the public market for the first 
time since 1938 for money to finance 
its expansion. “Big Steel,” he revealed, 








will sell $300 million in serial deben- 
tures, one of the largest corporate is- 
sues in the history of American finance. 
The proceeds from the big issue will 
be used to restore in part the working 
capital expended in recent years ($2.2 
billion since 1945) in U.S. Steel’s mod- 
ernization and expansion program. 

Big Three Roll. With the steel agree- 
ment signed, the industry that could 
be most affected by a steel strike—the 
nation’s car makers—could sit back and 
breathe again. The motor makers need 
a breather. Last month, the Big Three 
of the industry racked up greater gains 
in production, although General Mo- 
tors found its horsepower slightly re- 
duced. 

Chrysler reported that its June pro- 
duction of cars and trucks jumped 15% 
over May, while Ford rolled out 1% 
more cars over the monthly period; 
GM skidded down 1.8%. The figures 
are a sharp reversal in the Big Three 
pattern. For the first six months of the 
year, Ford was the big gainer and 
Chrysler the loser in the race against 
last year’s production figures. But in 
the first quarter last year, the Ford 
motor knocked from an assortment of 
production troubles including supplier 
plant strikes, and its total production 
figures were adversely affected. Ford 
production drove at top speed in the 
second half of last year; from now it 
will have to gun the motor consider- 
ably to compete with last year’s high 
production level. 

In the somewhat related petroleum 
industry, oilmen are still spading the 
earth for more production and scratch- 
ing their heads over the high inven- 
tories now on hand. But inventories 
have been dropping slightly, and oil- 
men believe they are the last section 
of the economy to feel the effects of 
recession; consequently, say they, relief 
should be coming soon. They are count- 
ing heavily on the nation’s summer mo- 
toring madness to hike sales and cut 
inventories. One rule of thumb in the 
industry: a motorist on vacation uses 
as much gas in one month as he does 
in the entire remainder of the year. 

Over the Counter. In highly-indica- 
tive department store sales, New York 
merchandisers noted a rise of 6% in 
sales for the third week in June over 
the same week of 1953. Several Man- 
hattan merchants gave credit for the 
hike to the city’s big Summer Festival, 
a promotional drive to boost summer 
retail sales and lure more visitors from 
the hinterlands. Lower prices for cer- 
tain items, billed as “Summer Festival 
Specials,” keyed the drive to bring out 
shoppers and keep the cash registers 
jingling merrily. 
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KooLSHADE 
Sun Screen 


TRUSCON 


Light and air 
heat and glare 


OUT 


Most efficient of all shading devices, Borg-Warner KoolShade Sun Screen 
is now available for use with equally famous Truscon Double-Hung Steel 
Windows. 

Now—homes, schools, hospitals and other institutions, commercial and 
industrial buildings equipped with Truscon Double-Hung Steel Windows 
can have all the added benefits of KoolShade. 

A bronze wire miniature outside venetian blind, KoolShade blocks up 
to 90% of the sun’s heat rays. Lets in light and air, shuts out heat and 
glare. Alone keeps rooms as much as 15° cooler, and with air conditioning, 
greatly reduces the load on the system, thus cuts cost. Provides complete 
visibility, controls glare, keeps out insects. j 

Developed and produced by Borg-Warner’s Ingersoll Products Division, 
KoolShade Sun Screen is a striking example of how— 





B=-W engineering makes it work 
B=W production makes it available 
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Cross section of KoolShade showing how 
ENGINEERING it blocks sun’s heat rays at various elevations. 
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Almost every American benefits 
every day from the 185 products made by 


| enscanasatees BORG-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINS SAW ¢ BORG & BECK 
BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL ¢ BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS ¢ CALUMET STEEL © CLEVELAND 
COMMUTATOR e DETROIT GEAR ¢ FRANKLIN STEEL e HYDRALINE PRODUCTS e INGERSOLL PRODUCTS 
INGERSOLL STEEL ¢ LONG MANUFACTURING « LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. © MARBON 
MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS ¢ MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN e MORSE CHAIN 
CO., LTD. e NORGE © PESCO PRODUCTS ¢ REFLECTAL « ROCKFORD CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢ WARNER GEAR e WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. © WOOSTER DIVISION 
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SUNRAY 
has courage 
to gtow... 





It takes a great deal of courage to drill a hole in the 
ground in the hope that oil will be found. That is why those with 
timid hearts should never be in the oil business. 


Most oil companies are quick to adapt better methods 
of exploration, drilling, producing, transporting, and refining. Because 
of this progressive spirit, the gasoline you use in your automobile is 
getting better and better. The cost per gallon stays pretty much the 
same from year to year, despite industry cost increases and high taxes. 


SUNRAY’s income from oil and gas production is 
derived from 7,098 gross active wells on 1,207 leases in 369 fields 
throughout the mid-continent area, California and Canada. 


During 1953 SUNRAy drilled or participated in the 
drilling of 376 gross wells, the Company's interest in all wells drilled 
being equivalent to 275 net wells. As compared to the U. S. oil industry 
national average, the Company's percentage of successful producing 
wells was higher and the percentage of dry holes was lower in relation 
to the total wells drilled. 


The Company recognizes the continuing necessity 
of searching for and finding oil and gas for the future and is maintain- 
ing its active program of buying leases and keeping geophysical crews 
active in areas with good prospects for finding oil in the U.S. and Canada. 


Every year SUNRAY seeks to 
strengthen its position in the oil industry by con- 
stant improvement and logical expansion. There 
are nO pessimists at SUNRAY. 


, SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 





GENERAL OFFICES . . . TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


“America’s Interests and SUNRAY’s Interests Go Hand in Hand.” | 
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Philadelphia, on the other hand 
showed a 2% decrease from the same 
week in prosperous 1953. Merchants jy 
the City of Brotherly Love, however, 
noted that the 1953 week was an up. 
usually good one, and also blamed 
changeable weather for the drop this 
year. In Los Angeles, downtown de. 
partment store sales experienced a sin. 
ilar loss—sales girls rang up 3.6% fewer 
purchases—but San Francisco store 
compiled sales that were 6% over the 
same week of last year. 

The outlook was less bright in the 


| field of furniture manufacturing and te. 


tailing. A spokesman for the National 


| Association of Furniture Manufacturer 


revealed last month that the sofa-seller 
this year will clear their lowest profit 


_ in more than ten years, despite near- 
| record sales. Said one retailer: “Most 
| of us will be happy if we can end uw 


with half the profits we made las 
year.” 
The majority of the retailers ap 


| peared in agreement that profits would 


be lower because better values were 
being offered and the squeeze between 
costs and selling prices was continuing 
But the furnishers’ sales figures for this 
year were competing against record: 
breaking 1953, the best year in the in- 
dustry’s history. A much fairer basis ol 
comparison would be 1952, the secon 
best year for industry sales. Here, the 
furniture men were running only 5% be: 
hind in sales. 

Utilities, which have been rolling 
along at a phenomenal pace, kept up 
their hard-running through June. I 
the third week of the month alone, 
the nation’s powermen sent 8.9 billion 
kilowatts hustling through their lines, 
a figure that moves them closer to ! 
new record in output of electric power. 
The only week on record in which that 
figure was topped came in early Janv- 
ary of this year when the total reachet 
9,000,000 kilowatt hours. 

Carpet Capers. Among the many in- 
dustrialists who look forward to better 
times in the second half of 1954 are 
the manufacturers of carpets. Despilt 
the increased competition for sales dol- 
lars, indications are that the oppor 
tunities for increased carpet sales are 
very much present. Since the late 
spring of 1953, the industry has seen} 
a gradual but steady decline in retail 
inventories, with stock-on-hand stand- 
ing today at the lowest point it has 
reached in several years. At the end 
of the first quarter, inventories were 
10% below the same period last yea! 
and 17% below the swollen stocks @ 
1952. Says Paul M. Jones of the Car 
pet Institute: “There is a very healthy 
picture in today’s highly competitive 
market. Any upturn in consumer buy- 
ing will be quickly reflected in it 
creased orders for manufacturers.” 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding”’ 


FACT AND COMMENT 





THE REST OF THE YEAR 


With the stock market at a new record high, an exami- 
nation of business and financial conditions indicates that 
during the next five months the economy will show a 
gradual pickup, with no spectacular successes. Newly-re- 
leased statistics from government agencies show the overall 
mildness of the “recession” now ending. The Department 
of Commerce reveals that personal income for the nation 
in April was at an annual rate of $282 billion, only 1.6% 
lower than July, 1953, and this slight dip did not change 
the way people disposed of their incomes. In the first 
three months of this year they were spending at the rate 
of almost $230 billion, a mere % of 1% drop from the 
previous year. The Federal Reserve Board's Index of in- 
dustrial production for May shows a dip of 6.7% from the 
peak registered in 1953. In 1949, the comparable decline 
was 17%. Hardest hit, according to the Washington sta- 
tistics, has been the durable goods field: cars, TV sets, 
electrical appliances. These items are $2% billion behind. 
On the other hand, expenditures for recreation, transporta- 
tion, household services, etc., went up almost $2 billion. 

For the balance of the year, there is every indication that 
sales of durables and non-durables will improve. Depart- 
ment store executives, who correctly predicted the slight 
decline in the first six months, are looking forward to im- 
provement during the second six. The two-fisted selling 
efforts of the more progressive retailers are showing results. 
According to a New York Times survey, department store 
executives believe they will “end the year from sales of 
2% below to even with the totals of 1953.” 

On the darker side are the facts about business failures. 
During the first four months, assets involved in business 
failures totaled $177 million, against $109 million for the 
same period last year. Unemployment continues at 3,300,- 
000, down 400,000 from the March high. The hours 
worked per week have shown a slight increase, frequently 
the prelude to the hiring of additional workers by industry. 
One highlight has been the substantial June sales increase 
for automobiles. When new-car sales sag for an extended 
period, reverberations are felt throughout the economy. By 
the same token, improvement in this industry is reflected in 
many other industries. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New York’s mid-year 
forecast declares that its survey indicates an end to the 
decline in business activity, but it reports that most analysts 
expect a “sidewise” movement rather than any sharp up- 
turn between now and the end of the year. 

A careful reading of available thermometers shows the 
economy is healthy and should continue that way. 

Fors financial editors in the following prediction fore- 
cast the near-term market prospects for a variety of in- 
dustry groups. In examining various specific companies 
within these industries, however, it must be kept in mind 
that management caliber and other factors can make certain 
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companies do far better or far worse than the industry 


generally. 


NEAR-TERM MARKET PROSPECTS 
FOR 53 INDUSTRY GROUPS 


Cement 

Dairy Products 
Electric Utilities 
Insurance 


Agricultural Equipment 
Air Conditioning 

Air Transport 

Aircraft 

Aluminum 

Biscuit Bakers 

Building Materials 
Canned & Packaged Foods 
Chemicals 
Communications 
Confectionery 
Construction Equipment 
Containers 

Copper 

Department Stores 
Electrical Equipment 


Banks 

Bread Bakers 
Brewers 
Distillers 
Drugs 


Coal 
Leather 


Excellent 


Natural Gas 
Oils 

Steel 
Supermarkets 


Good 


Electronics 
Fertilizer 

Finance Companies 
Floor Coverings 
Ind. & Spclty. Machinery 
Lead & Zinc 

Mail Order 
Materials Handling 
Meat Packing 

Metal Fabricators 
Motion Pictures 
Rubber 

Shoes 

Soft Drink 

Variety Chains 


Office Equipment 
Paper 

Radio-TV 
Shipping 

Textiles 


Rail Equipment 
Sugar Producers 


THE REPUBLICAN RECORD 


In less than four months the American people will pass 
judgment on the Republicans’ first-year performance when 
they go to the polls to elect the entire House of Repre- 
sentatives and one-third of the Senate. At stake is control 
of the Congress. At present, the Republicans have only a 
paper-thin majority in both houses. What is the likely 
outcome in November? 

I think as of today that the Democrats will gain a firm 
majority in the House of Representatives and stand a good 
chance of winning a majority in the Senate. The Republi- 
can record in Eisenhower's first year has been unimpressive 
so far, thanks very largely to Republicans themselves. In 
the remaining few weeks of the session it is still possible 
to pass much of the Administration’s program, but it seems 
unlikely that this will be done. One reason for the poor 
Republican performance can be laid squarely at the door 
of the party leadership in Congress. Senator Knowland, as 
Majority Leader, is supposed to be in charge of guiding 








the President’s measures through the Upper Chamber, but 
Knowland time and again, while enjoying the title and its 
prerogatives, has refused to fill the fuhhction. He has put 
his personal judgments far ahead of any consideration of 
the party and its measures. During the Bricker amendment 
fight, Mr. Knowland led the battle against the President 
he is supposed to represent. Repeatedly he is found lec- 
turing the Secretary of State and the President on foreign 
policy and has been a more outspoken critic of Administra- 
tion policy than any Democrat. Such conduct is fine for 
an individual Senator, but fantastic in one who accepts the 
responsibilities of majority leadership. A fortunate con- 
trast has been Representative Halleck, the Majority Leader 
in the House. 

Another factor working against victory this fall has, of 
course, been the McCarthy-Army feud specifically and the 
whole issue of McCarthyism generally. His more fanatical 
supporters are the Administration’s vitriolic critics. Un- 
fortunately, there are a growing number who feel that since 
the Senate will not put its own house in order, the only 
way to get rid of McCarthyism is through a Democratic 
majority that will take from the Wisconsin Junior Senator 
his powerful Committee Chairmanship. 

It would be indeed a tragic thing to hand President 
Eisenhower a Democratic Senate and House for the second 
half of his first term, but unless responsible Republicans 
in Washington speedily enact his program and acknowledge 
his leadership, they are inviting that very result. 


TAKE A VACATION! 


Doctors have long prescribed as part of the cure for 
almost anything and everything a rest, a change—in short, 
a vacation. Many, including too many top executives, look 
on a vacation as a sort of luxury. Frequently one hears 
some business bigwig say with pride how many years it 
has been since he has taken time off from the company. 
Such a fact should not be a cause for pride, but more for 
criticism. No one can work hard month after month, year 
in and year out, without affecting his health and mental 
alertness. Periodic vacations should be management 
“musts.” If any executive is indispensable, even for two 
or three weeks, his company is in bad shape and it is time 
they re-examined the situation. 


“DO-IT-YOURSELF” BIG BUSINESS 


“Do-it-yourself” has in recent years spiraled into one of 
the country’s major industries. Great new businesses have 
been established to supply the supplies; mail order courses 
and books on how to do home repairs, how to make bed- 
rooms out of attics and playrooms out of basements are 
being sold by the tens of thousands. The Georgia-Pacific 
Plywood Co. has just completed a survey that indicates 
two-thirds of the people throughout the country with homes 
valued from $10,000 to $25,000 are today busy with do-it- 
yourself activities on the home front. 

With the cost of the simplest electrical, plumbing, car- 
pentry, plastering, or landscaping repair or improvement 
so high, most budgets have forced homeowners to attempt 
to do their own. The husband with general handyman- 
proclivities, literally can save his weight in gold by doing 
it himself. In metropolitan areas, big serve-yourself hard- 
ware and building supply stores on a par with grocery 
supermarkets, dot the landscape, and mail-order experts 





report that items aimed at the simplifying of “homemade” 
repairs have become best sellers. 

The trend is upsetting professional homebuilders and 
decorators, but C. R. Mahaney of the Panelyte Division of 
the St. Regis Paper Co. seeks to comfort them with this 
observation: “What these studies of the vast do-it-yourself 
phenomenon sweeping across the country do not show is 
that a far greater percentage of homemakers enjoy starting 
things far more than they enjoy completing them.” Accord- 
ing to soothing Mr. Mahaney, their survey indicates that 
“the do-it-yourself spree is evolving into a start-it-yourself- 
and-let-someone-else-finish-it movement.” 

While unquestionably there is truth in this observation, 
it cannot be disputed that the out-of-hand costs for almost 
any type of home repair or home improvement has led to 
a tremendous new industry. Economic necessity has turned 
the “all thumbs” husband from thumb twiddling to thumb 


thumping. 


A GOOD ADMINISTRATOR 


Administrative ability is the prime requisite for upper 
bracket executives. What makes a good administrator? 
Through the years many interesting definitions have been 
developed by men in business, stressing one or several 
characteristics. In a recent booklet published by the Amos 
Tuck School of Business Administration at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Professor Robert L. Katz suggests that “effective 
administration rests on three developable skills which syn- 
thesize many of these definitions”: technical, human and 
conceptual. The requisites for technical skill are obvious. 
Conceptual skill, as defined by the Professor, “involves the 
ability to see the enterprise as a whole: it includes recogniz- 
ing how the various functions of the organization depend 
on one another, and how changes in any one part affect 
all the others; and it extends to visualizing the relationship 
of the individual business to the industry, the community, 
and the political, social and economic forces of the nation 
as a whole.” 

Human skill is defined in the article as “the executive’ 
ability to work effectively as a group member and to build 
cooperative effort within the team he leads,” and it is this 
emphasis on developing “human skill” that seems to me 
most intriguing. 

No top administrative executive can succeed, despite his 
technical “know-how” or his broad concept, without the 
ability to get along with and inspire others. To acquire 
this trait takes more than the reading of a book or a course 
on personal popularity. One of the greatest opportunities 
and training grounds for developing such skill is during 
college years, and particularly in a liberal arts program. 
The oft-sneered-at curriculum which includes such “useless” 
studies as anthropology, sociology, music appreciation, 
English literature, etc., is a vital aid in developing one’ 
mind, appreciation and perspective. Without this consciet 
tious exposure to knowledge, it is very difficult to under 
stand or to inspire others. 

“With all thy getting, get understanding” reads the mast 
head on this page. To understand others first requires at 
understanding of yourself—your limitations as well as you 
capabilities. If a “liberal education” has been soaked it 
and not run through, one lasting benefit is not a miscellane 
ous knowledge of dates or techniques. It is the develop 
ment and maturing of what Professor Katz calls “humat 
skill.” 
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ATTEMPTING to get at a rich vein of 
gold locked in South Africa’s famed 
Robinson Deep, miners ran into bake- 
oven, 120°F temperatures, 8,300 feet 
below the surface. The miners were 
stopped, until some one thought of a 
solution that would allow work to con- 
tinue: one of the largest and most diffi- 
cult air-conditioning projects ever un- 
dertaken. 

Since then, air-conditioning equip- 
ment makers have hit on many a sim- 
ilar vein of sales gold. In theaters, 
banks, department stores and homes, 
| cool comfort in torrid weather has be- 
come an essential part of America’s no- 
tion of the good life. Sales of coolers 
have shot up like a sensitive thermom- 
eter on a sizzling day. In the twelve- 
month period ended in January, for 
example, sales of Carrier Corp., the 
U.S.’s biggest air conditioner, soared 
36%, to $165 million. York Corp., in 
the six months ended in March, saw 
its volume zoom up 41%, to $44.5 mil- 
lion. Meanwhile, Trane Co.’s sales in 
1954’s first quarter scored a 19% rise, 
to $11.7 million. 

The Big Iceberg. Despite such huge 
gains, air-conditioner manufacturers be- 
lieve that, so far, they have only seen 
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the visible part of an immense iceberg’ 

































































BLOW HOT, BLOW COLD 


Air conditioners are the hottest items in sales- 
men’s order books this summer, and produc- 
ers’ hopes are high. But so are inventories 


of demand. How big this untapped 
market is, no one is sure. But the rec- 
ord, so far, is impressive. Factory ship- 
ments of room air conditioners, which 
probably account for roughly one-third 
of the industry’s estimated $1 billion 
total retail sales, have soared from 30,- 
000 to 1,075,000 units a year since 
1946. 

This year, air-conditioner manufac- 
turers gleefully anticipate selling 1,- 
500,000 room cooling units, an in- 
crease over last year that one manu- 
facturer justifiably describes as “giddy 
as all get out.” If the industry succeeds 
in selling this many, the room cooler 
will rank as the third fastest-selling 
appliance in the U.S. marketplace, led 
only by refrigerators and automatic 
washers. 

Numbers, however, are less impor- 
tant than trends, and what makes air- 
conditioner makers adopt their jaunty, 
confident step is the steep pitch at 
which their sales curves are rising (see 
chart). For every ten kitchen refrig- 
erators sold in 1946, appliance men 
are now selling 18. Even the boom in 
deep-freeze units for home use has 
only produced sales of 57 units for 
every ten sold in 1946. But in the 
same time, window air-conditioner sales 
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have scored a thirty-six fold gain. 


There are strong indications that, in 


doing so, air-conditioner manufactur- 
ers have, however, only begun to 


scratch the surface of the potential 
market for coolers. Last year, only 
slightly more than 3% of U.S. homes 
wired for electricity were equipped 
with room air conditioners. 

Melting Resistance. As an index of 
the still low degree of saturation which 
air conditioners have achieved so far, 
another factor has to be counted in. 
Like many another appliance maker, 
General Electric’s Hotpoint, Inc. sub- 
sidiary has noted with growing wonder 
that no sooner does the average citizen 
purchase one room cooler than he is 
in the market for another. Thus, in a 
survey of metropolitan Chicago, 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. found that 
the average conditioner-equipped home 
contains 1.8 units. Other market sam- 
ples, taken by competing manufactur- 
ers in other areas, have shown aver- 
ages ranging from 1.2 to 1.5 units per 
home. Comments one big cooler maker: 
“The guy who buys a cooler for his 
bedroom and none for the kids may 
be cool at first, But he is rarely com- 
fortable for long.” 

The weather, of course, is the in- 
dustry’s best salesman; sweltering citi- 
zens hardly need anything more to 
persuade them of the advantages of 
air conditioning. But they do need help 
selecting the dotted line to sign up for 
the unit that produces relief, and ad 
men heatedly combat each other for 
the magic phrase that will turn buyers 
toward their own equipment. 

They also put great emphasis on 
the health benefits accruing from air- 
conditioned living. The old wives’ tale 
that cooled air causes summer colds, 
a bogey demolished by all scien- 
tific evidence, nevertheless lingers on. 
Thanks, however, to adroit missionary 
work, this prejudice is no longer as 
widespread as it was in the 30s, when 
hotel owners sometimes demanded 
legal guarantees from the manufacturer 
that air conditioning would not give 
their guests the sniffles. 

Hot Competition. The measure of the 
success of such pioneer air conditioners 
as Carrier Corp., whose founder, Willis 
Carrier, is generally conceded as the 
“father of air conditioning,” and York 
Corp., in selling their brand of com- 
fort to the nation, is their fast-paced 
growth (see table). The significance of 
their soaring sales curves has not been 
lost on other appliance makers. Be- 
guiled by the possibilities, such big ap- 
pliance merchandisers as Philco, Radio 
Corp., International Harvester, and 
Emerson Radio have taken the plunge 
into air conditioning, and have been 
followed by a host of lesser knowns 









and bevies of tiny mere hopefuls. 
The result, in many respects, is a 
growing free-for-all among producers. 
Just two years ago, there were only 20 
companies actively in the field. Last 
year the aumber tripled, and by the 
end of this year there will be almost 100 
companies in the room cooler lists. 

Strictly speaking, however, not all of 
these will be manufacturers. Many 
merely buy units from old-line produc- 
ers, distribute them under their own 
brand names. Thus Fedders-Quigan, 
which entered the field in 1948 and 
now claims to be the largest U.S. mak- 
er of room coolers, not only distributes 
under its own brand but also produces 
private label units under contract for 
RCA, Avco’s Crosley Division and 
Remington Corp. Similarly, Servel, di- 
versifying out of its old-line, gas-fired 
refrigerators, sells units under its own 
brand but also supplies two other big 
outfits. York Corp., as another example, 
makes virtually all of the air-condition- 
ing units sold under the Philco name. 

As a result of this increasing com- 
petitive pressure, price-cutting has 
mushroomed only less emong manu- 
facturers themselves than among their 
dealers. As an inevitable result, profit 
margins have thinned. Some manufac- 
turers deplore this trend. But in part, 
at least, it was inevitable. In order to 
take room coolers out of the luxury 
class and make them necessities for the 
average man, the industry had to put 
price tags on them that would appeal 
in a mass market. 

This emphasis on volume has, in 
turn, spurred expansion of production 
capacity. In the last seven years, for 
example, Carrier Corp. President Cloud 
Wampler has plowed back close to $30 
million into new plant. Over the same 
span, Fedders-Quigan has spent ap- 
proximately $13 million to increase its 
capacity, and York has spent about $11 
million. 

Cold Calculations. Such heavy ex- 
penditures and the growing emphasis 
on price of room coolers are only partly 
the direct result of increasingly sharp 
competition. They are also the result of 
cold calculation on the part of such 
leaders as Carrier's Cloud Wampler, 
who claims he has thus been able to 





CARRIER’S WAMPLER 
in a hot blast, cold calculation 


“pass along manufacturing economies 
we have got out of our new plant.” 

Indirectly, however, the hot blast of 
competition is the ruling thought in air- 
conditioner equipment-makers’ minds. 
Servel sales VP James Donnelly, for in- 
stance, predicts that rivalry this year 
is going “to separate the men from the 
boys” in the industry, despite the fast- 
rising demand. Most other manufac- 
turers, who apparently think so too, 
have quietly boosted their outlays for 
promotion of such features as flush- 
type window mountings, thermostatic 
controls and quieter operation. Some 
have even adopted the relatively ex- 
pensive sales tactic of renting out their 
window units to prospective customers 
at nominal rates. The theory is that 
once a prospect gets a taste of environ- 
ment by thermostat, he won’t want to 
be without it. This seems to be work- 
ing fine. 

The industry has also been hard at 
work buttressing dealer and distributor 
networks. In some cases, this has been 
done over-recklessly, on the naive no- 
tion that the more outlets the manu- 
facturer has to sell through, the more 
room coolers he will sell. Such well- 
experienced mass merchandisers as 


RCA, Philco, Admiral and Emerson 
satisfied to move more 


have been 





slowly. This, moreover, bodes no goo 


for newcomers to the field, who find 
that setting up marketing networks js 
a costly business. Especially so because 
of the industry’s highly seasonal sale; 
pattern, which makes carrying big in. 
ventories a must. Thus, number of 
dealers is less important than a com. 
bination of hard-selling aggressiveness 
and strong credit lines. 

Guessing Game. Actually room codl- 
ers are primarily an impulse item with 
a market limited largely to the ho 
weather months when collars wilt and 
tempers fray. Last year, according to 
Electrical Merchandising, 78% of all 
room-conditioner sales were made from 
June to August. From a low of about 
.6% of total sales in November, they 
ranged to a high of 32.5% in June. This 
is a big contrast to other big-ticket ap- 
pliances, sales of which fluctuate fairl 
little over the year. Says Servel Sales 
VP James Donnelly: “When the ther- 
mometer starts popping, dealers have 
got to have the stuff to sell. If they 
have to sit around and wait for it to 
come from the factory, they have 
missed the boat.” 

Manufacturers, on the other hand, 
anxious to have retail sales and output 
mesh as closely as possible so as to 
regularize employment and keep pro 
duction lines running at maximum efi- 
ciency, stand or fall on the accuracy ol 
their market estimates. Since a long 
run of sweltering, humid weather can 
mean the difference between moving 
or not moving as many as 100,000 ad- 
ditional units industrywide, and is al 
most entirely unpredictable, market ar- 
alysts do not have an easy time of it. 

When they miss the mark, as the) 
have in the last two years, things get 
rough. In 1952, thanks to a sustained 
heat wave, the industry couldn’t make 
coolers enough to go around, and more 
than one retailer wound up tearing the 
units out of his own store rather tha 
see a heat-frazzled cash customer 
away empty handed. Last year the 
story was somewhat different. Chie 

among the industry’s 1953 New Year’ 
resolutions had been never to gé 
caught short again. Production line 
worked overtime, but retail deman( 
lagged and the industry turned into this 





































Total Pretax’ Wet Return Per Cent 
Assets Profit on Book Dividend 
(Millions) Margin Value Payout 
$100.0 11.3% 118% 40.5 
59.8 8.2 9.5 40.6 
19.9 7.7 16.8 a 








=~ Value Pretax 


% r % ae * % aa ‘tank % Rank “Ranking. 
Carrier 08 2 110 1 1295 2 280 8 28 
York oe et ee ee a ee ee eee 
Fedders-Quign 47.0 1 104 2 216 1 68 #1 1 


THREE COOL CUSTOMERS—AND HOW THEY DO* 


5-Year Average, 1949-53 
Profit 


“Figures show performance over last five years and the latest fiscal year. Rankings convert five-year figures into comparative 
index numbers, which are combined into an overall composite performance ranking. 
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Net Return Optens 
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year with a bulging inventory of about 


200,000 units. For some manufac- 
turers, this forced price reductions and 
expensive inventory write downs. 

Unless the weather turns more co- 
operative, the industry may be hit by 
more of the same troubles this year. 
Relatively low temperatures in May 
and early June did little to help dissi- 
pate last year’s left-over stocks or get 
this year’s record production moving 
through distribution pipelines at the 
expected clip. Facing a glutted market 
this spring, retailers began cutting 
prices to the bone. 

To help cure these difficulties, the 
industry is trying to smooth out the 
seasonal peaks and valleys by adding 
another month to each end of the now 
traditional June-August cooler buying 
season. Heavy advertising expenditures 
were begun in May this year, will be 
carried on through September and per- 
haps into October. The industry is also 
pinning some of its anti-seasonal selling 
hopes on the reverse-cycle room condi- 
tioner, which heats as well as cools. 
The heating unit in the package, how- 
ever, is not overly effective where win- 
ter temperatures dip much below 40 
degrees and hence will have only a 
limited geographic appeal. 

Changing Seasons. Seasonal sales 
problems afflict some manufacturers 
less than others. Fedders-Quigan, for 
instance, which last year drew more 
than 50% of gross from room condi- 
tioners, is probably more vulnerable 
than either York or Carrier, which re- 
spectively last year rang up no more 
than an estimated 15% and 8% of gross 
from window coolers. 

Fedders’ auto parts business (radi- 
ators and heater cores, accounting for 
about 30% of sales) provides some de- 
gree of diversification. But York and 
Carrier, although confined to the air- 
conditioning field, apparently have 
greater sales stability. Unlike Fedders, 
they are strong in the central type of 
conditioning apparatus favored not 
only by home owners, but by retail 
stores, office buildings and manufac- 
turers as well. Happily for them, cen- 
tral air conditioning, which both heats 
and cools, is a year round business. 

The Big Package. Thus far, room- 
conditioner sales have seemingly grown 
faster than central or packaged units. 
Largely for this reason, Fedders-Quig- 
ans sales growth since 1949 has out- 
stripped York Corp.’s by 96% vs. 65%. 
But it has run well behind Carrier’s 
staggering 256% increase in business. 

ver the same period, on the average, 
Fedders has been able to bring a big- 
ser portion of its sales dollar down to 
Pretax profits. There has, however, 
een 2 downtrend over the last three 
years. Confident that a plant expan- 
‘ion and rehabilitation program, com- 
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pleted last year, will make profit mar- 
gins perk up, Fedders’ President Salva- 
tore Giordano is still looking for plenty 
of growth to come for his room-con- 
ditioner line. 

Carrier and York, however, are bet- 
ting that central unit sales will ulti- 
mately outdistance room unit sales. Ser- 
vel, which got into the room-condi- 
tioner business for the first time last 
year, is also putting its chips on the 
same reasoning. Central cooling units, 
predicts Servel VP James Donnelly, 
“will reach their peak after room-cooler 
units have leveled off, though there will 
always be a market for both.” 

Thanks partly to the housing boom 
and partly to the fact that “modern” 
houses, with their low roofs and sealed 
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today, a fixture of the good life 


picture windows, not only need central 
cooling but also make efficient use of 
it, big package unit sales have taken 
an upswing. New housing starts, 
moreover, are still moving briskly along 
and big unit producers like Carrier, 
York, Trane Co., Chrysler’s Airtemp 
Division, and General Electric aré 
busily making sales hay of it. Their 
sales of centralized air-conditioning 
units are getting an especially big lift 
from speculative builders, particularly 
in the Southwest, who have learned 
that “year round weather” can make an 
otherwise hard sale easy. 

Central systems, however, still have 
a big drawback: relatively high costs, 
especially in installation, Newly engi- 
neered compact units that require only 
a minimum of pre-operative tugging 
and hauling have reduced these some- 
what and will probably continue to do 
so. But bigger obstacles are the inde- 
pendent jobber-contractors, who are 
often reluctant to move off beaten tech- 
nological paths. Chrysler's Airtemp 
Division, and other manufacturers, con- 
sequently have bypassed old-line heat- 
ing installation men for factory distrib- 
utors, especially trained in merchandis- 
ing and servicing. 

Careful installation is also a very 
large factor in selling commercial and 
industrial central apparatus, which has 
been staging a little bull market all its 
own. In New York City, for instance, 
all but two of the 51 big office build- 
ings started since 1947 have been 
centrally conditioned, partly because 
built-in year round weather obviates 
the need for such non-revenue produc- 
ing spaces as courts and ventilating 
shafts. 

In older buildings, clamoring tenants 
and the need to be competitive have 
also boosted central sales. Latest: the 
Chrysler Building. Realtors claim that 
once 15% of the office space in any 
given city is air conditioned, owners of 
non-conditioned buildings have to fol- 
low suit or lose tenants. 

Big Question Mark. The industry's 
great growth since World War II 
leaves air-conditioning manufacturers 
and their stockholders in something of 
a dilemma. On the one hand, air con- 
ditioning has become an established 
part of Americans’ idea of the good life, 
and a great void of demand for equip- 
ment is still unfilled. But who will fill 
it remains unanswerable. 

Almost certainly, many of the small 
outfits which have invaded the field 
will fall by the wayside. Less predict- 
able is how the old, pioneering pro- 
diicers; ‘who -got. into. the. field early, 
will fare. It is not at all impossible 
that the big, diversified appliance 
makers, despite their belated entry, 
may wind up with most of the gravy. 


MOVIES 
ON THE UPBEAT 


HoLiywoop has never had another 
money-maker like Gone With The 
Wind, which has grossed nearly $40,- 
000,000 in the U.S. and Canada since 
it first hit the screens in 1939. Last 
month GWTW’s golden stream started 
flowing to the box office all over again 
when Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, which 
now owns the rights to the movie 
classic, reissued it, dressed up for the 
fifth time around with wide screen pro- 
jection and stereophonic sound. 

It was like old times on Broadway. 
New York City movie fans, in four 
weeks of the current run, paid $250,- 
000 to see the Civil War epic at Loew’s 
State Theater. In its first two weeks 
alone GWTW out-grossed even its ’39 
premiere, acccrding to company rec- 
ords. Variety, weekly Bible of show 
business, trotted out its lushest adjec- 
tives to report “wham . . . smash... 
sock . . . boffo” business for GWTW 
right across the country. MGM officials, 
happily counting the take, predicted 
tresh earnings for its venerable prop- 
erty of $5-$10,000,000, which may well 
make GWTW its top money film of 
the year. 

Back to the Box Office. For Movie- 
mogul Nicholas M. Schenck, the re- 
issue’s phenomenal success was a hope- 
ful sign that the hard-hit film industry 
may have turned the corner of its five- 
year slump. In his 27 years as presi- 
dent and undisputed boss of Loew’s, 
Inc., $213,000,000 parent company of 
MGM, “Nick” Schenck has seldom seen 
rougher times. In 1953, Loew's net 
earnings totaled a mere $4.4 million, 
less than one-fourth the $18.7 million 
it earned in 1946, at the high point 
of the moviemakers’ prosperity. Even 
in dismal 1932, Loew’s had turned in 
a sound $7.9 million net profit. 

But this year, Loew’s fortunes appear 
to be on the upbeat for the first time 
since TV competition and rising costs 
drove profits downward in 1947. In the 
first half of the current August-to- 
August fiscal year, earnings crept up 
to 62c a share, against 42c in the same 
period last year. It was enough to set 
some bullish Wall Streeters to predict- 
ing a 50% boost in Loew’s profits for 
the full year. One big reason: at 
long last, some TV-owning moviegoers 
seemed to have found their way back 
to the box office. 

The moviemakers have also gotten a 
helping hand from Congress, which 
halved the 20% federal ticket tax effec- 
tive April 1. Loew’s, whose 1952 pretax 
operating profits were less than 7% of 
gross, stands to gain heavily from this 
tax cut, which in most cases will not 
be passed along to moviegoers. 
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LOEW’S SCHENCK: 


TOP MONEY-MAKER: 


for an old favorite, boffo boxoffice 


Gold Braid and Popcorn. Although 
pleased, Showman Schenck was not 
surprised by the rise in Loew’s for- 
tunes. When pessimists cried doom for 
the movies and suggested selling old 
films to TV, Schenck revived an apho- 
rism he had coined years before: 
“There is nothing wrong with this in- 
dustry,” said he, “that good pictures 
cannot cure.” 

Some critics answer that Nick 
Schenck’s idea of a good picture is one 
that draws big crowds. But in an in- 
dustry noted for flamboyance, the 
Loew’s-Schenck conservatism as to 
business policies is ancient and legend- 
ary. Oldtimers tell of a Loew’s movie 
palace whose goldbraided doorman 
used to ask customers to check their 
popcorn before going in. That was be- 
fore the profit squeeze forced Loew’s 
to sell the noisy but high-profit movie- 
goers manna. 

In other respects, however, Schenck’s 
conservatism has remained, and has 
paid off nicely. Schenck deliberately 
kept Loew’s theater chain small (110 
wholly-owned theaters) while competi- 
tors were amassing 1,000 and more in 
the hectic ‘20s. This kept Loew’s free 
of the debt burden that sank three of 
the five “major” film companies into 
receivership during the depression. 
Loew’s alone in the industry has an 
unbroken dividend record back to 
1923. 

Happy Medium. Faced last year with 
Hollywood's near-panic to convert to 
3-D, Loew’s behaved in typical Schenck 
fashion. Its film men jumped on no 
bandwagons, produced a few pictures 
in each of the competing processes. 
Currently Loew’s uses CinemaScope 
(Rose Marie, Student Prince) where 
studio chief Dore Schary thinks it is 
justified, sticks to conventional flat pro- 
jection where he thinks it is not. By 
mixing flat-screen Shakespeare with 
old-fashioned ballyhoo (“passion and 
violence in lusty Rome”) MGM re- 
cently broke the Hollywood jinx on the 
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Bard with its successful Julius Caesar, 
which is expected to gross upwards of 
$2 million, a highly respectable sum. 

But moviemaking is only one of 
Sckenck’s interests. Loew’s empire, 
which stretches from Hollywood to 
Bombay, also embraces a phonograph 
record plant, radio stations, office build- 
ings and a new venture into TV news- 
reel production. The 49-year-old firm 
is the last of the “integrated” film com- 
panies, combining under one corporate 
roof both film production and theater 
—but not for much longer: under the 
government’s consent decree Loews 
has begun segregating its domestic the 
aters into a separate corporation, has 
until 1957 to spin off its assets to 
Loew’s stockholders. 

Enter the Villain. But despite GW- 
TW and climbing profits, there are stil 
some discordant notes marring the 
golden jingle at the box office. For one 
thing, New York, hometown of show 
business, has reached into the exhibi- 
tors’ tills with a new five per cent 
ticket tax, and the moviemakers feat 
that other hard-pressed municipalities 
may get the same idea. Meanwhile, 
Hollywood's ultimate villain, color TY, 
still lurks offstage awaiting its cue. 
When full color programs are available 
free in the living room and neighbor 
hood bar, the film industry expects evel 
tougher competition for the spare time 
and cash of potential moviegoers. — 

So far Schenck has laughed off al 
suggestions that he sell his backlog @ 
1,600 fully-amortized old films, or i 
1,000 10- and 20-minute shorts bulf 
ing in his vaults, to TV. No one@ 
Loew’s will say, though, that they W 
never sell old pictures to TV. Thi 
hinges on the so far imponderabl 
question whether the current upswi 
will prove only a temporary f uy 
in a declining industry. Concedé 
Loew’s advertising-publicity vice-pret 
dent Howard Dietz: “If color TV cout 
present entertainment of the same qué 
ity as motion pictures, naturally the 
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would put us out of business. But we 
are sure they can’t.” 

As for Nicholas Schenck, he will 
only point to Loew’s record of surviv- 
ing radio, two wars, the depression, 
and repeat his old adage: “There’s 
nothing wrong with this industry... .” 


BALABAN’S BOLT 


To Paramount Pictures’ familiar em- 
blem (a mountain peak capped by a 
halo of stars) was recently added a 
new and significant symbol: a lightning 
bolt. Its meaning, which may escape 
some moviegoers, is that under bustling 
President Barney Balaban, moviemak- 
ing Paramount is now boom-deep in 
television as well. The meaning became 
clearer at Paramount’s annual stock- 
holders meeting last month when Presi- 
dent Balaban reported that the studio's 
latest TVenture will be color picture 
tubes priced within easy reach. 

The company that promises to make 
it possible is TV-tubemaking Chromatic 
Television Laboratories, Inc., of which 
Paramount owns a 50% share. Chro- 
matic, said Balaban, is well on its way 
toward perfecting a 21-inch color tube 
that may go into sets selling “for 
around $500” by the end of 1955. Said 
Balaban: “Let one enterprising manu- 
facturer offer the public a 21-inch or 
24-inch color receiver at a cost sub- 
stantially below present quotations and 
the TV set market will explode.” 

Live Wire. Paramount’s President Bal- 
aban, 67, has been making things ex- 
plode in Hollywood ever since he 
moved into the studio as top man in 
1936. A one-time Western Union mes- 
senger boy, Balaban had dabbled in 
the cold storage business before prov- 
ing himself a live wire in show 
business as part owner of a Chicago 
theater. He quickly learned the knack 
of nabbing films that his patrons 
wanted to see and by 1932 had built 
up the far-flung Balaban & Katz 
Corp. chain of houses. Then Para- 
mount asked him to take over. 

As early as 1938, long before TV’s 
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“WHITE CHRISTMAS” DRAWING CARD: 
in either direction, the object was a flow of coin 


myopic eye began mesmerizing movie- 
goers into staying at. home, Balaban 
decided to join the enemy rather than 
fight it. At his urging, Paramount set 
up a pioneer TV station in Los Angeles 
and invested coin in Dr. Allen B. Du- 
Mont’s laboratories (it now owns a 
26% interest in the video manufacturer- 
broadcaster). Pressing further into TV, 
Paramount now holds a commanding 
54% slice of International Telemeter 
Corp., whose promising pay-as-you-see 
TV beamed the first-run Forever Fe- 
male into coin device-equipped homes 
last winter. 

Paramount's Picture. While TV has 
wrought an entertainment revolution 
even more startling than when silents 
succumbed to sound, Paramount, as 
a result of its TV diversification, has 
emerged less scarred than most movie- 
makers. Forced to divorce its producing 
studio and distributing company from 
its exhibiting theaters four years ago, 
Paramount shed its houses to United 
Paramount Theaters, which _ later 
merged with American Broadcasting 
Co. Though it now owns no U.S. thea- 
ters, its Famous Players Canadian Corp. 
Ltd., is Canada’s largest theater chain. 

Moreover, Paramount’s pictures (é.g., 
Shane) and such prized Oscar winners 
as Audrey (Roman Holiday) Hepburn 
and William (Stalag 17) Holden have 
been luring patrons at the all-important 
box office, helping the studio to boost 
its net earnings 114% to $6.8 million 
and another 6.8% in the first quarter of 
the current year. Newest sparkle 
on Paramount’s screen is its much- 
heralded VistaVision wide-screen proc- 
ess, which will soon get a resounding 
send-off with the highly-touted, fat- 
budgeted White Christmas, starring 
such box-office reliables as Bing Crosby, 
Danny Kaye and Rosemary Clooney. 

Paramount has also restated its pro- 
duction policy “for the forseeable fu- 
ture”: “To produce every picture that 
we believe can pay for itself and return 
a profit.” Says Barney Balaban: “The 
opportunities ahead are challenging. 
We hope to be fully equal to them.” 
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CONSTRUCTION 


READY FOR THE ATOM 


Like his father before him, Whitney 
Stone, 46, seems to have the knack for 
getting in on a good thing early. Back 
in 1888, the late Charles A. Stone and 
partner Edwin S. Webster, fresh out of 
MIT, plunged into electrical engineer- 
ing at a time when electricity was hard- 
ly more than a scientific marvel in the 
laboratories. Their trail blazing enabled 
them fo snowball a $4,000 nest egg into 
today’s big ($42 million) engineering 
firm of Stone & Webster, Inc. Last 
month equally trail blazing Whitney 
Stone, who joined the firm in 19380 after 
Harvard, became president in 1945, 
was hot on the trail of something even 
bigger: atomic power for industry. 

Some time ago, Stone & Webster had 
set up a separate new department of 
atomic engineering. With crystal gaz- 
ers predicting commercial atomic 
power within a decade, Whitney Stone 
was eager to get on the band- 
wagon. He reasoned that his company, 
whose main business was built upon 
service to the fast-expanding electric 
utility industry (grown eightfold in 35° 
years) could not afford to fall behind. 

Last month, Stone & Webster, which 
worked on the original atom bomb proj- 
ect and built much of Oak Ridge, took 
on another contract which Stone be- 
lieves will give it a big leg up in 
atomic reactor know-how. Against 90 
competitive bidders, Stone landed a 
subcontract for the architecture and 
engineering of the nuclear reactor that 
will help run Duquesne Light Co.'s 
atomic power plant, the first commer- 
cial one in the world. Its winning bid: 
cost plus $1. “Plus,” says Stone, “price- 
less experience.” 

Tough Selling. Stone & Whitney mean- 
while is not paying its $2 a share 
annual dividend merely out of atomic 
hopes. Its bread and butter remains 
big-scale design and construction work 
(usually at cost, plus a fixed fee). In 
1953, S&W and subsidiaries built such 
diverse industrial items as electrical 
power stations, transmission _ lines, 
paper mills, petroleum, chemical and 
industrial plants, and hospitals. From 
the 155 jobs it handled last year, S&W 
grossed $18 million. 

But like many another company, this 
year Stone & Webster has had to hustle 
against plenty of competition to keep its 
830-man, Boston-based engineering and 
designing staff busy. “Frankly,” a com- 
pany official admits, “this year we are 
working off our backlog.” Aetual con- 
struction figures are a well-kept secret, 
but it is no secret that they are not 
what they were only a year ago. 

With new orders hard to come by, 
earnings of S&kW Engineering Corp., 
Stone & Webster’s engineering subsidi- 








S&W’s SIONE: 
his was a big, big dollar 


ary, slumped 50% in the first quarter of 
1954. Earnings per share, however, 
slipped only 14%, to 64 cents a share. 
Reason: engineering work is only one 
part of S&W’s many-faceted enterprise, 
other segments of which are flourishing 
in gratifying fashion. Stone & Webster 
Service Corp., for example, which sells 
advisory services to utility and indus- 
trial clients, earned nearly $3 million in 
1953 and its business continues to 
boom. Stone & Webster’s security un- 
derwriting division is showing a healthy 
return, as are the firm’s two large Bos- 
ton and New York office buildings. 
Stone can also count on a nice cushion 
of dividends from the portfolio of nat- 
ural gas investments Stone & Webster 
picked up at bargain prices in that 
growth industry’s infancy. 

Waiting. Stone also has another 
trump card in his hand: a whopping 
$22.1 million in idle cash and govern- 
ment bonds, amounting to more than 
half S&W’s total assets. He has told the 
firm’s 16,484 stockholders (Stone him- 
self owns 68,000 shares worth roughly 
$1.7 million) that he is keeping the 
coffers bulging while he looks for spe- 
cial situation investments in fields 
where S&W has special know-how. He 
is wary, however, of jumping in too 
soon. While most S&W investments 
have paid off nicely, SkW was badly 
burned in the Carthage Hydracol fiasco 
(gasoline from natural gas). In the 
end, S&W had to write off its entire 
$2.2 million stake in that venture. 
Stone has no mind to repeat the ex- 
perience. 

Founder Charles Stone frequently 
told how the firm’s lone employee used 
to imitate a typewriter from the back 
room to impress skeptical prospects in 
the firm’s impecunious early days. 
Whitney Stone, who likes to repeat the 


tale, has no need for similar tactics. 
With two-thirds of a century’s reputa- 
tion and billions of dollars worth of 
construction experience behind the 
company, Stone is confident that Stone 
& Webster’s fortunes will soon be on 
the rise again. In particular, the 
know-how S&W will pick up in the 
Duquesne Light atomic reactor con- 
tract, he believes, will give it a firm 
foothold in one of U.S. industry’s most 
promising fields, atomic energy. 


AUTOS 


NUMBER FOUR 

In early 1929, gay, dashing Prince 
George Bibisco of Romania drove a 
high, bulky Packard across the Sahara 
Desert. “Car Conquers Desert!” raved 
the tabloids. At about the same time 
the blue-blooded motorist was eating 
dust, the Studebaker Corporation was 
roaring along on sales that had passed 
the $100 million mark seven years be- 
fore. Then came the stock market crash, 
and with it the rumor that the inde- 
pendent companies would merge. 

Last month, after 25 years of specu- 
lation and six months of negotiation, 
the rumor finally became a reality. Di- 
rectors of both companies voted to 
join forces as the “Studebaker-Packard 
Corporation,” the nation’s fourth-larg- 
est full-line producer of passenger cars 
and trucks (ranked only by General 
Motors, Ford, Chrysler). 

The deal left this team in the driver’s 
seat of the new company: 

© As president and chief operating 
executive of the new company, James 
J. Nance, 58, Packard’s hard-hitting 
president, who built, up General Elec- 
tric’s affiliate Hotpoint, Inc., from tenth 
to third place in, the electric appliance 
industry. 

® As chairman, Paul G. Hoffman, 
63, Studebaker chairman and forme: 
E.C.A. administrator. 


® As executive committee chairman, 
Harold S. Vance, 64, Studebaker presi- 
dent, who has been at the helm of an 
auto company longer than any man 
now in the industry. 

End of an Era. The merger marks the 
disappearance of the last two major in- 
dependents in the highly competitive 
auto industry. Studebaker, “the oldest 
name in highway transportation in the 
world,” made the successful transition 
from wagons to cars, but ran into 
trouble (and receivership) in gloomy 
1933. In the resultant reorganization, 
Vance and Hoffman took over as chair- 
man and president, respectively (roles 
that were later reversed), and swiftly 
pushed Studebaker into the low- 
price field. Following the introduc- 
tion of the “Champion” in 1939, sales 
curved upward from $43 million to 
$84 million in the short span of two 
years. After War II, Studebaker beat 
the field with the first distinctly post- 
war car, followed it up last year with 
the “Continental,” a relation in styling 
to the popular European sports car. 

Packard, too, ran into trouble in the 
money-tight 1930s. Famed for its qual- 
ity cars, the company found the high- 
price market too narrow by 1935, 
raided General Motors for manufactur- 
ing talent and brought out a new line 
of medium-priced cars. This move en- 
abled Packard to emerge from War II 
with no bonded indebtedness, but it 
impaired the prestige of the Packard 
name. And there were other difficulties. 
With the nation hungry for shiny, new 
postwar models, Packard ran up 
against some serious roadblocks: 1) 
trouble getting steel; 2) a delay in re- 
converting from war production to 
automobiles; 3) a crippling strike. 

Although Jim Nance has put new 
life into Packard since he took over in 
1952, both Packard and Studebaker 
have lost heavily in 1954’s blistering 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 
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After 18 years with the Sinclair Oil 
Corp., P. C. (for Percy Craig) Spen- 
cer had reached what he could 
rightly regard as the pinnacle of his 
career. He was General Counsel for 
Sinclair, handling the company’s far- 
flung legal interests, generally the 
top position for a legal hand in any 
company. But tempestuous Harry F. 
Sinclair, then president of the com- 
pany, had other ideas. Storming 
into Spencer’s book-lined office, he 
cried: “You're too relaxed and con- 
tented in this job! It’s got to stop.” 

Stop it did. Spencer suddenly 
found himself president of the Sin- 
clair Refining Co., the corporation’s 
chief operating subsidiary. Two 
years later, in 1949, he succeeded 
Sinclair as president of the parent 
company, a fully integrated oil oper- 
ator whose assets of $1.2 billion rank 
seventh in the industry. 

Former lawyer Spencer today pre- 
sides over one of the largest of the 
independent companies in oil, but 
one with tough problems. On the 
credit side, Sinclair holds a strong 
position as a refiner (seven refineries 
in the U.S.) and marketer (sixth in 
industry sales), operates 18 tankers 
and what has been called the long- 
est pipeline system in the world 
(3,800 miles of wholly-owned trunk 
lines), and is carrying out operations 
in the U.S., Canada, Venezuela and 
the Middle East. But it produces less 
than one in three barrels of the oil 
it refines, a crude-to-refining ratio 
that Spencer aims to improve. 

Grass Roots Assets. Born in New 
York State, Spencer spent his youth 
in Cody, Wyoming, a booming cattle 
town that had two banks, three law- 
yers, four or five sorely-tried min- 
isters and 25 to 30 saloon keepers. 
By their sheer scarcity, lawyers 
ranked as the top professional men 
for prestige in the town. Spencer de- 
cided to become one. 

To pay his way through law 
school, he acted as editor of the 
Cody Enterprise, founded and or- 
ganized by “Buffalo Bill” Cody. 
After law school (University of Ne- 
braska, *16), Spencer served in 
War I, then became secretary to 
Francis W. Warren, U.S. Senator 
from Wyoming. He left Washing- 
ton in 1922 to practice law, became 
chairman of the Republican State 
Central Committee at Cheyenne, in 
1927 was named General Counsel 
of the Producers & Refiners Corp. 

One of his many chores with the 
company involved a day spent fol- 
owing a man who claimed he could 
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SINCLAIR OIL’S SPENCER 


find oil with a divining rod, a forked 
branch with allegedly magical prop- 
erties. It was a fascinatingly econom- 
ical way to find oil—millions are 
spent on expensive exploration every 
year—if it worked. As Spencer had 
known from the start, it didn’t. In 
1934, however, a Sinclair divining 
rod discovered Producers & Refiners, 
then part of The Prairie Oil & Gas 
Co., and acquired it. Spencer came 
along in the deal. “I was one of 
the liabilities,” he smiles. 

Spencer, an overwhelmingly mod- 
est man, in fact soon proved himself 
one of Sinclair’s outstanding assets, 
and his rise was swift. After a year 
in the refinery operation, he was 
elected vice-president of the parent 
company, and a year later succeeded 
Harry Sinclair as president. As he 
soon demonstrated, the Wyoming 
lawyer and the actual operating side 
of oil were no strangers to each 
other. In legal petroleum work, he 
had come into intimate, day-to-day 
contact with every phase of the 
business. Spencer puts it thusly: 
“You get down to grass roots.” 

The Oil Hunter. Spencer had use 
for this knowledge when he became 
president of Sinclair. In 1948, the 
company had had difficulty getting 
crude oil, for it was a year of heavy 
product demand and crude was in 
comparatively short supply. Sinclair 
was being squeezed by companies 
with a stronger crude position. 
Spencer, who thinks nothing of 
working a seven-day week, set out 
to remedy the situation. In August 
of 1949, Sinclair launched a mighty 
exploration and development pro- 
gram for crude oil, scheduled to run 
for five years at a cost of $250 mil- 
lion. Its primary goal: to hike pro- 


duction by at least 50,000 barrels of 
oil a day and eventually to bring 
the crude oil ratio up to a minimum 
of 50%. 

Within three years, Spencer had 
increased Sinclair’s allowable oil out- 
put by 27,000 barrels a day, a gain 
of 33%. Even more impressive was 
the fact that it was accomplished in 
a period when the principal produc- 
ing states were lowering their allow- 
able production scales. The refinery 
expansion program, which continued 
during last year, brought the com- 
pany’s charging capacity from 390,- 
000 barrels to 425,000 barrels a day. 
Spencer has set out to improve Sin- 
clair’s product mix, following a pol- 
icy that will continue to improve 
the company’s crude oil ratio. 

He also has brought the company 
into a front-running position in the 
industry's race for land acreage that 
can be used for future exploration 
and development. In 1948, Sinclair 
had 223,421 net producing acres in 
the U.S. and Canada; last year, the 
figure was up to 349,312 acres. In 
undeveloped acreage, Sinclair had 
risen from 4,910,539 acres to a vast 
11,133,248 acres during those years. 

In petrochemicals, Spencer pri- 
marily is interested in upgrading re- 
finery by-products and is studying 
their possible conversion into petro- 
chemicals. The company is expand- 
ing its big Marcus Hook (Pa.) re- 
finery to manufacture paraxylene 
and other chemicals, also has petro- 
chemical operations at its Houston 
(Tex.) and East Chicago (Ind.) re- 
fineries. 

Helping Hands. Spencer also 
changed the internal operation of 
Sinclair, decentralizing control and 
delegating authority to a degree 
previously unknown in the company. 
A pet. project of his has been the 
Junior Board of Directors, consisting 
of 20 young executives, which pro- 
vides a valuable training ground as 
well as a means of evaluating sug- 
gestions from employes. 

The result of Spencer’s program 
has been that Sinclair today is recog- 
nized throughout the industry for 
the exceptional aggressiveness and 
skill of its young management (one 
executive became president of the 
subsidiary pipe line company, at 
32). Says Spencer: “When the time 
comes for P. C. Spencer to check 
out, the greatest compliment that 
could be paid him would be recog- 
nition that he did his best to plan 
for management of the company’s ~ 
affairs into the distant future.” 
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—— LABOR RELATIONS 


Business Butterflies: Fourteen Choice Specimens 


AMERICANS are 
the world’s cham- 
pion job hoppers. 


Every month, 
four out of every 
1,000 workers 


(it’s a little lower 
for executives) 
quit for what 
| seems to them to 
be greener pas- 
tures. Nothing 
even approach- 
ing these figures happens anywhere 
else in the world. 

Ask the man or woman who has 
just “job hopped” why he quit and 
he will usually say: 

“No opportunity to advance.” 

“I wasn’t getting enough pay.” 

“The job was boring.” 

In nine cases out of ten they 
blame “the job.” So it’s wholesome 
to listen to an old-fashioned, au- 
thoritative voice on this business of 
job changing. Walter Lowen is 
placement consultant to hundreds of 
top corporations. He makes his liv- 
ing—and a little more—because a 
good 40% of the people who work 
(according to a survey by Clark 
University) are dissatisfied with 
what they are doing to earn their 
keep. Another 20% are discontented 
enough to read the Sunday paper 
“help wanted” ads before they pick 
up the comics. 

Lowen’s thesis is nicely wrapped 
up in the opening paragraph of his 
new book:* 

“Into my office every day come 
scores of men and women who want 
to change their jobs for what they 
hope will be better ones. The great 
majority are concerned chiefly with 
two things. They want to know the 
best time to change their jobs and 
the best way to go about it. I urge 
everyone who comes to me to con- 
sider most seriously: ‘Is it the job 
that needs changing or is it yourself 
—your goals, your attitudes, your 
skills, your personality?’ ” 

This question comes as a surprise 
to most people and their reaction is 
often rude and aggressive. Self-an- 
alysis is a painful undertaking and 
few of us like to have an outsider 
prodding into our sub-surface 
shortcomings. In truth, people who 

*How And When To Change Your 
Job Successfully. By Walter Lowen. 
241 pp. Simon and Schuster, New 
York, N. Y. 





Lawrence Stessin 





feel that they aren't getting ahead 
often possess personalities and work 
habits that keep them from advanc- 
ing into their “dream jobs.” Lowen 
has compiled an interesting list of 
personality traits that characterize a 
large percentage of job hoppers. In 
a quiet corner of your office, with 
no one peeking over your shoulder, 
check yourself against this com- 
pendium. If none of these apply to 
you and you are still dissatisfied 
with your progress, then it is the 
job, and it’s time to change. 


The Coddler 

. who stays home and nurses him- 
self at the first sign of a cough or 
sneeze, no matter how badly he is 
needed at his desk; 

. who has such a fear of illness 
that his desk is a miniature medicine 
cabinet. 


The Pious Overtime Worker 

. who loafs through the day, 
finally gets going toward the middle 
or end of the afternoon, and piously 
stays on after everyone has left; 

. who always makes sure the boss 
knows how late he stayed; 

. who mismanages his time and 
upsets the established routine. 


The Chest Pounder 

. who is forever trying to impress 
others with his own importance; 
. .. who never hesitates to minimize 
the work of others, but never fails 
to magnify his own achievements. 


The Windbag 

. who loves the sound of his 
voice so much that he just can't 
bear to keep silent; 

. who carries on long, involved 
conversations on the telephone; 

. who exhausts his associates and 
wastes their time by his constant 
flow of talk. 


The Bluffer 

. who bluffs his way into a job 
and keeps on bluffing until he is 
found out; 

. who would rather bluff about a 
thing than take the time and trouble 
to find out about it. 


The Pacifist 
. . who is willing to go to any 
lengths for the sake of peace; 
. who agrees with everybody on 
everything; 
. who never stands up for what 
he feels is right, never argues a 
point, and never shows self-confi- 
dence or courage. 





The Filibuster Man 
. . . who is just the opposite of The 
Pacifist, and goes about arguing with 
everybody about everything; 

. who never thinks an idea is any 
good unless it’s his own; 

. who argues to the last ditch, 
proving a point after it has already 
been proved or disproved. 


The Gandhi Disciple 

. who outwardly agrees but in- 
wardly resists; 

. who agrees to do things your 
way and then blithely does as he 
pleases; 

. . . Who calmly ignores and resists 
leadership, using his own judgment 
and going his own way. 

The Boozer 

. who drinks before, during, and 
after business hours; 

. who keeps a bottle in his bot- 
tom drawer. 


The “Touch” Man 
. . . who invariably draws part or 
all of his salary in advance; 

. . who borrows from everyone in 
the shop, even the office boys. 


The Meek Soul 
. . » Who dreads any new responsi- 
bility; 
. who tries to efface himself in 
a meeting or conference; 
. who may have lots of ability but 
impresses no one with it. 


Sloppy Joe 

. who appears every now and 
then in a soiled or frayed shirt; 
. . . who often looks as though he 
needs a shave; 

. whose clothes need pressing and 
shoes need shining. 


The Green Pasture Kid 

. . . who is forever complaining 
about his job, about his superiors, 
and about his salary; 

. who always sees “greener pas- 
tures” elsewhere but never makes a 
move to go there; 

. who envies the “lucky brea 
of others and wonder why he isn’t 
getting ahead faster or earning 
more. 


The Babbler 

. who talks anywhere and every- 
where about his fixm’s private busi- 
ness affairs; 

. who looks upon nothing as 
confidential and doesn’t know the 
meaning of the word discreet; 

. who sees no harm in spreading 
idle rumors, 
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auto race. Packard sales thus far this 
year are down 53%, Studebaker’s 55%. 
Both lost money in the first quarter: $6 
million for Studebaker, $380,000 for 
Packard. 

High Hopes. Nance, however, has 
great confidence in the new company’s 
future. “Our marketing potential,” he 
says, “is equal to, or greater than, our 
production potential. We have in the 
making here the fourth great automo- 
bile company.” To make it so, Nance 
is counting heavily on the 4,000 deal- 
ers who will push Studebaker in the 
low- and medium-price ($1,700 mini- 
mum) range, Packard in the upper 
medium and high-price ($7,500 maxi- 
mum) class. In addition, Studebaker 
trucks give the new company entry 
into a market that accounts for 85% 
of all U.S. truck sales. 

The merger brings another big bene- 
fit. Until now, Packard has been long 
on engineering, short on the low, racy 
lines that sell automobiles. In the deal 
with Studebaker, it teams up with one 
of the industry’s style pace-setters. 

In the actual exchange of stock, 
which, in effect, amounts to Packard 
buying Studebaker’s assets, it is Pack- 
ard that sets the pace. Under the terms 
of the agreement, Packard’s 14,491,000 
outstanding common shares will under- 
go a reverse split, with its stockholders 
getting one share of the new company’s 
$10 par value common stock for each 
five shares now held. Studebaker stock- 
holders will receive 14 shares of the 
new Studebaker-Packard common for 
each share of Studebaker held. The 
rate of exchange was based on the 
book value of the two stocks (Stude- 
baker: $42.81; Packard: $5.70). 

"Basis For Growth." Stockholders, 
who will have their chance to pass on 
the agreement next month, are ex- 
pected to accept it without too much 
delay. Both companies have strong and 
persuasive arguments in favor of the 
deal. Noted one spokesman: “The com- 
bination of assets [totaling $253 mil- 
lion] results in greater resources not 
only to meet the financial needs of the 
present businesses, but also to provide 
more of a basis for future growth than 
either company could muster alone.” 

But the new company will need more 
than growth to maintain its chances of 
survival. The most pressing problem 
will be to find a way to compete suc- 
cessfully against the Big Three. So far 
this year, the Big Three automakers 
have taken great strides ahead of the 
rest of the industry. General Motors 
how commands 48% of the entire U.S. 
auto market, Ford 31% and Chrysler 
15%. Together, Packard and Studebaker 
have only 3%, 

Thus, even while Nance, Vance and 
Hoffman were making plans to increase 
their share of the market last month, 
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another rumor had already gained wide 
currency. This time, Detroit and Wall 
Street were predicting that Studebaker- 
Packard would soon itself merge with 
newly-formed American Motors (Nash 
and Hudson). Nobody in the compa- 
nies concerned would confirm or deny 
the theory. Like the original Studebak- 
er-Packard rumor, however, it seemed 
to be founded in the logic of the times. 


RAILROADS 
LIGHT-WEIGHT CANDIDATE 


For some four years, two low-slung, 
light-weight passenger trains known by 
the name Talgo have sped sleekly 
through the Spanish countryside be- 
tween Madrid and the French border 
at Hendaye. For nearly as long in the 
U.S., maverick railroadman Robert R. 
Young has touted the merits of his own 
“Train X,” an Americanized version 
of the Talgo that Young claimed would 
do much to cut U.S. railroads’ heavy 
passenger deficits. 

Last month, Young, who has since 
moved on to the chairmanship of the 
New York Central, was beaten to the 
punch by two rival railroaders. In the 
West, the Rock Island Lines became 
the first U.S. railroad to place an order 
for a Talgo-type train. In New Eng- 
land, meanwhile, New Haven Railroad 
President Patrick Benedict McGinnis, 
50, hoped to have fast, low-slung Tal- 
gos, built by ACF Industries, running 
from New York to Boston by late 
spring next year. 

Dead Pigeon. McGinnis, whose New 
Haven is already one of the few U.S. 
railroads to show a profit on passen- 


ger operations, demonstrated his ACF- 
built pilot train on a run from New 
Haven to Boston, watched it briefly hit 
101 miles an hour, take curves at 80 
and 90 without mishap (one casualty: 
an oncoming pigeon). “The improved 
train . . .,” observed he, “should go a 
long way toward fulfilling the promise 
of a two-and-one-half-hour trip (vs. 
almost four hours now) at regular fares 
between Boston and upper New York 
City. 

“If enough Eastern roads get to- 
gether . . . I hope we can jointly order 
such trains on a wholesale basis. In that 
case I'd place an order within a few 
months, with the expectation of getting 
delivery of the trains from six to nine 
months after the order was placed. I 
wouldn’t be interested if I couldn't get 
at least 20 trains, and I would prefer 
to order 30.” 

One Up. A few days earlier, Rock 
Island President John D. Farrington, 
63, announced that his new Talgo 
would be used to replace the Rock 
Island’s famed Peoria Rocket on the 
160-mile run between Chicago and 
Peoria, shortly after he got delivery in 
December, 1955. Farrington, who has 
already named his new train the Jet 
Rocket, will make it a luxury stream- 
liner 4 la commercial airliners, replete 
with attractive hostesses, bar service 
and meals served to passengers in their 
seats. Eventually he plans to expand 
luxury service to the Rock Island's 
Twin Star Rocket, plying between 
Minneapolis and Houston, and to the 
Rocky Mountain Rocket, between Chi- 
cago and Denver. 

Cost-Cutter. Both Farrington and 





NEW HAVEN’S McGINNIS AND TALGO: 
for a fast track, a new hopeful 
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By PATRICK COYLE 


Topay with most businesses capable 
of producing more goods than ever 
before in history, each is faced with 
the problem of getting new products 
and new versions of old products 
into the market ahead of their com- 
petition in order to keep their plants 
busy and to maintain their share of 
the market. 

There are at least a dozen ways 
of using business research tech- 
niques to aid progressive manage- 
ments in taking much of the guess- 
work out of product acceptance. 
One of these is to go directly to con- 
sumers in order to check their reac- 
tions to the current lines being of- 
fered. This is a very fruitful opera- 
tion and informs the manufacturer 
of exactly where he stands with his 
present and potential consumers. 
Realizing that the public is no 
longer satisfied to accept the kind 
of merchandise they felt “lucky to 
get at all” during the recent years 
of scarcity, many manufacturers 
have been getting first-hand reac- 
tion from consumers and some are 
hearing ominous rumblings of dis- 
satisfaction. “Poor quality,” “Over- 
priced,” “Sloppy workmanship,” 
“Old fashioned—hasn’t changed in 
years” are some of the complaints 
most frequently heard. 

Those who know their products 
need revision are using another type 
of business research—product pre- 
testing—in order to determine in ad- 
vance of marketing that a new or 
revised product will be successfully 
received by consumers. This pre- 
testing among consumers provides 
very useful guides as an aid in de- 
veloping new or revised products. 

Every official in every manufac- 
turing organization knows of several 
changes “needed” to improve the 
product. Obviously, all of the pos- 
sible changes are not necessary and 
the cost of making all of them 
would probably break the company. 
But, making only one major change, 
in the wrong direction, might also 
break the company by destroying 
the product’s sales appeal. 

Consumers are the individuals 
best qualified to judge a product’s 
desirability. And this reminds me of 
a story, involving a prominent firm 
that decided to manufacture a dog 
food. 

After a thorough examination of 
competitive products and a _ thor- 
ough study of a dog’s nutritive re- 
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quirements,they 

came up with 

an ideal com- 

bination of cal- 

ories, vitamins, 

fats and miner- 

als. The impuri- 

ties commonly 

found in other 

dog foods were eliminated, thereby 
giving them a great sales advan- 
tage. So, after settling on an attrac- 
tive and colorful package, they 
launched the product with powerful 
advertising and promotion—only to 
find that customers didn’t buy a 
second time. 

In seeking a reason for this mar- 
keting “flop,” they soon found that 
everyone liked the new product but 
the dogs—and they absolutely re- 
fused to eat it. No one had thought 
to check with the consumer! 

Employing business research to 
measure consumer satisfaction is a 
great help for management members 
who must make the final decisions. 
Some consider research findings as 
insurance against costly mistakes. 
For example, in 1947-48, when sea- 
soned cabinet woods were very lim- 
ited in supply, a prominent Radio- 
TV manufacturer wanted to use the 
scarce woods to maximum sales ad- 
vantage by producing an absolute 
minimum number of models in each 
price group. But, which models? 
Each member of management had 
different favorites, and the designers 
had dozens of alternate selections on 
their drawing boards. 

To find out which ones the public 
would buy in sufficient quantity, 
and how many models were needed 
in each of the several price groups, 
business research techniques were 
employed. Factual data collected 
made it possible for management to 
plan their next moves in complete 
harmony. With sound evidence to 
assist them, they matched con- 
sumers style preferences with en- 
gineering and production considera- 
tions and marketed a line that sold 
nearly double their estimates. 

Pre-testing products among con- 
sumers is becoming an increasingly 
important type of business research 
application. The next article will de- 
scribe how one manufacturer, by 
measuring customer satisfaction with 
a product in use, was able to in- 
crease the product’s sales appeal and 
reduce manufacturing costs. 
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McGinnis are hoping that, properly 
Americanized, the Talgo will go a long 
way toward putting passenger traffic 
on a paying basis. Says McGinnis: “I’m 
shooting for a price of $800 to $1,300 
per seat, and ultimately I want a cost 
of only $500 per seat. I’m not inter- 
ested in a Cadillac cost. What I want 
is mass-production cost.” Farrington is 
apparently convinced that his train's 
luxuries will draw the customers, and 
that the Talgo in its present form can 
produce the economies to make it a 
paying proposition. 

Designed for faster acceleration and 
deceleration, both the Rock Islands 
and the New Haven’s versions of the 
Talgo will cut maintenance and fuel 
costs, slash running time. One particu- 
lar merit: they will carry 50% to 75% 
less deadweight per passenger. More- 
over, ACF Industries has designed 
them for double-end operation, thus 
eliminating turning around at terminal 
points. Other important features in- 
clude easier switching in railroad yards, 
disappearance of rail “fighting” (ic, 
friction) due to automatic guidance of 
the wheels and axles around curves. 

For ACF Industries, which has long 
had only Young’s unfulfilled enthusiasm 
to count on, Farrington’s and McGin- 
nis’ orders were promising signs that 
U.S. railroadmen were’ ready to stop 
talking about “Train Xs” and Talgos, 
and to start buying them. 


CHEMICALS 
SHOTGUN WEDDING 


Oxin Inpustries’ President John Olin 
and Mathieson Chemical Companys 
President Thomas Nichols are good 
friends and good shots, who like noth- 
ing better than to go off hunting to 
gether. Except for that, their two con- 
panies have little whatever in common. 

Olin is a widely-diversified outfit that 
puts out a bouillabaisse of such prod- 
ucts as metals (brass, bronze, copper), 
cigaret paper, forest products, poly- 
ethylene film, flashlights and batteries, 
its own brand of Cellophane and its 
specialty, small arms and ammunition 
(which last year accounted for a good 
one-third of Olin’s $228,000,000 gross). 
At the opposite end of the industria 


pole is Mathieson, a straight-down-the § 


line chemical producer, which makes 
nitrogen, soda ash, caustic soda, chile 
rine, petrochemicals, fertilizers, sul 
phuric acid, insecticides, drugs 
pharmaceuticals (including the output 
of the $100,000,000 E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, acquired by Mathieson in °52): 
Last year, in the peculiar logic tha 
sometimes guides such things, it there 
fore became apparent to Sharpshooters 
Olin and Nichols that both companies 
should merge. Under the terms of th 
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get-together, Mathieson stockholders 
will exchange one share of Mathieson 
for one share of Olin plus a 5% stock 
dividend. Olin holders will also trade 
share for share, but with no added 
bonus. Last month, stockholders of 
both companies, by an overwhelming 
vote, registered their approval of these 
terms. 

Mixed Blessings. The meld should be 
a boon to both companies, which to- 
gether make up the nation’s fifth-larg- 
est chemical firm. Mathieson, itself 
the seventh-biggest U.S. chemist (1953 
sales: $244,000,000), will add_ stabil- 
ized consumer lines to its chemicals, 
and Olin’s sporting goods and flash- 
lights will provide a ready-made distri- 
bution outlet for such possible Mathie- 
son products as packaged fertilizer. 
Moreover, Mathieson would like to be 
on hand should Olin get the aluminum- 
producing franchise it is after in nego- 
tiations with the Government in the 
long-talked-about third round of alu- 
minum expansion. 

Olin, on the other hand, will get its 
long-coveted place in the chemical sun. 
With arms and ammunition its biggest 
moneymaker,* Olin suffered a sales de- 
cline from $100,000,000 to $68,000,000 
at World War II’s end. Since then, 
thanks to diversification, Olin has more 
than trebled its volume. Now, paired 
with chemical-heavy Mathieson, the 
new company can step up the pace in 
pursuit of mighty Du Pont. Explained 
Mathieson Treasurer Stanley Osborne: 
“Our research dovetails. We have 
been developing basic chemicals and 
they have been working with interme- 
diate and consumer chemicals.” 

Ruling Triumvirate. To boss the new 
operation, Tom Nichols will move in 

“Its newest firearm: the Winchester 50, 
the first semi-automatic, non-recoiling shot- 
gun, which, when fired, budges barely 0.1- 
inch from its original position. 
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CHAIRMAN OLIN AND PRESIDENT NICHOLS: 


in combination, hot on Du Pont’s trail 


as president and John Olin will take 
over as an active chairman. The all- 
important third man: finance-smart 
John W. Hanes, Olin’s financial vice- 
president and one of the company’s 
principal owners, who becomes finance 
committee chairman. Control of the 
new Olin Mathieson Chemical will thus 
lie in a combined trust composed of the 
shares of John Olin, his brother Spen- 
cer (who is retiring from active man- 
agement), Tom Nichols and John 
Hanes. 


CARPETS 
FLIGHT FROM HOME 


DespiITrE outraged cries from 2,200 
workers, a stunned union, and city of- 
ficials, big $56.2 million (total assets) 
carpetmaker Alexander Smith, Inc. an- 
nouriced last month its decision to shut 
for good its strike-bound main plant, 
sprawling over 40 acres near the Hud- 
son River in Yonkers (N.Y.). A com- 
pany spokesman vehemently denied 
suggestions that the firm was merely 
bluffing to shake concessions out of the 
CIO Textile Workers local. “We just 
can’t afford to stay here any longer.” 
From stockholders’ point of view, at 
least, the decision made good sense: as 
the world’s: largest carpet factory, the 
old-fashioned plant has long been a 
millstone around the company’s neck 
in its efforts to get out of the red. The 
Yonkers plant, built up in lusher days 
to a capacity of 20 million square yards 
of wool carpet—nearly one-third of all 
U.S. production last year—has been op- 
erating for years at only a fraction of 
capacity, thus saddling the company 
with a big overhead. To make things 
worse, said the company, efforts to 
save the plant had been stymied by 
union refusal to help cut labor costs. 
Alexander Smith’s main output now 
will come from its gleaming, new, air- 
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conditioned Greenville (Miss.) mill, 
built by the municipality and leased 
to the company. 

Operation Amputation. Abandoning 
Yonkers is only the latest scalpel-wield- 
ing surgery performed by President 
James M. Elliott. When Elliott, a for- 
mer Coca-Cola sales executive, took 
over last year, he found the once rich 
rug maker in limp shape. Sales had 
dwindled from 1948’s $81.7 million to 
$62.6 million in 1952; earnings had 
gone through the floor from 1948’s fat 
$7.16 a share to a bone-jarring deficit 
of $4.16 in 1952. Main villains: more 
people were buying cheaper cotton 
tuft rugs; foreign imports were rising; 
competition for the consumer’s dollar 
from autos, TV sets, other lines, had 
become hotter; Smith had been caught 
with bulging inventories of $1.75 wool 
just when the post-Korean price slump 
sent prices plummeting to 75 cents. 

Elliott decided that drastic action 
was badly needed. He sold the com- 
pany’s Sloane-Blabon floor-covering di- 
vision, which had piled up $19.4 mil- 
lion in operating and capital losses, to 
Congoleum-Nairn for $10.2 million. 
Then he began slashing costs. Ware- 
houses were closed, sales divisions con- 
solidated, executive payrolls cut. As a 
result, although the company lost 
money again in 1954’s first quarter, 
Elliott was able to tell stockholders 
that, Yonkers inefficiency notwithstand- 
ing, the company had broken into the 
black in February and March. 

Shrunk, Three years of red ink have 
corroded common stockholders’ equity 
in Alexander Smith from $44 million 
in 1948 to less than $20 million at the 
end of 1953, saddled the company with 
$13.4 million in debt, and left pre- 
ferred dividends in arrears. Yet despite 
his tribulations, veteran salesman El- 
liott angrily rejects any suggestion that 
he became president to supervise the 
liquidation of the century-old Alexan- 
der Smith. The company still maintains 
its medium-sized plant in Philadelphia, 
and has spent more than $10 million 
equipping the Greenville plant. 

Golden Deficit. A hint as to the com- 
pany’s future was contained in Elliott’s 
request to stockholders at the annual 
meeting last May. He asked for (and 
got) authorization to increase capitali- 
zation to 1,500,000 shares (937,925 
outstanding), to be used for “acquisi- 
tion of another business enterprise.” By 
merging with a profit-maker, Alexander 
Smith could salvage big tax credits 
from its $24 million losses of recent 
years. 

One thing at least is sure: Alexander 
Smith will be abandoning one very 
depressing activity: its denials, regular 
as the seasons, that it intended to pull 
out of Yonkers, 










SHIPBUILDING 
POTS TO PAINTS 


Back in the 1870’s when paint maker 
Devoe & Reynolds Co. was rounding 
into its second century in operation, 
then President F. W. Devoe made an 
unprecedented move to catch smart 
shoppers eyes. On the label of every 
can of paint appeared a full listing of 
every ingredient. 

Last month two of the ingredients 
on Devoe & Reynolds’ corporate label 
—growth and profits potential—caught 
the eye of smart shopper Louis Wolf- 
son, 42. Hunting diversification for his 
New York Shipbuilding Corp., Chair- 
man Wolfson bought control of the 
200-year-old paint company for an 
estimated $2 million. 

Diversification Wanted. Like other 
shipwrights, Wolfson’s Camden (N.]J.) 
yard is badly in need of diversification: 
commercial shipbuilding has long been 
in the doldrums and Navy orders are 
waning. New York Ship’s gross last 
year dropped from $68.2 to $65.7 mil- 
lion, continued to slip in this year’s 
first quarter. Nor are its prospects very 
bright. The Department of Commerce 
would like to start the U.S. Merchant 
Marine on a regular building program 
of 60 ships a year. It is unlikely that 
this will happen, however, until the 
Merchant fleet, 80% of which came off 


the ways during War II, gets closer 


to obsolescence. And although the 
Navy has blueprinted a 30-ship pro- 
gram for fiscal 1955, its billings will 
scarcely be large enough to keep the 
industry working on much more than 
a standby basis, even if they should win 
Congressional approval. 

Wolfson, who makes a specialty of 
salvaging distressed companies, saw 
shoal water ahead for New York Ship 
some time ago. He tumed into his 
diversification tack last Spring, not long 
after he had bought control of the 
company from Avco Manufacturing 
Corp. It was then that New York Ship 
picked up Nesco Corp., a Chicago 
housewares manufacturer, via a stock 
swap. In addition to pots and pans, 
Nesco makes steel drums and other 
heavy duty galvanized wares, which 
in a pinch could be turned out in New 
York Ship’s shops and thus help absorb 
some of the yard’s massive overhead. 

Devoe's Delights. Wolfson plans to 
put Devoe & Reynolds to good use too. 
He promises that its link with New 
York Ship will “effect many economies 
to the benefit of clients and_stock- 
holders alike.” One obvious economy 
may lie in smaller paint bills for New 
York Ship. These are no small item. 
By the time she was launched, for in- 
stance, the superliner United States 


BUYER WOLFSON: 
ready for a new paint job 


glistened with 25,000 gallons of Devoe 
& Reynolds fire-retarding pigments. 
Wolfson is also sure that other firms in 
his portfolio-New York construction 
company Merritt-Chapman & Scott, its 
subsidiaries Newport Steel Co. and 
Milton Electric Steel Corp., as well as 
Nesco, will throw Devoe & Reynolds 
“a substantial amount of business.” 

In moving New York Ship from 
Nesco’s pots to Devoe’s paints, Wolf- 
son may have wedged his foot in the 
growth door. Chemicals last year ac- 
counted for 15-20% of Devoe & Rey- 
nold’s gross. With the help of the 
paint maker’s strong cash position 
(working capital stands at $16 mil- 
lion), Wolfson may find the opening 
not too difficult to exploit. 


SOAP 


“TO THE CLEANERS” 


ArTerR 36 years of supplying dry 
cleaners and laundries with such re- 
agents as soap, bleaches and starches, 
Carman & Co. last month prepared to 
close its doors for the last time. Agree- 
ing fully with President Sydney Moore, 
who at a special stockholders meeting 
ruefully admitted that “the prospects of 
a really satisfactory improvement in 
earnings are not encouraging,” owners 
voted to liquidate the company. 
Laundry Change. In the last couple of 
years Carman has been more woe-beset 
than a soap opera heroine. While sales 
have climbed from $14.8 to $15.6 mil- 
lion since 1951, President Moore has 
been barely able to make ends meet. In 
this year’s first quarter, when Carman 
wound up with a llc per share deficit, 
Moore finally was convinced that a 
shift in the pattern of the commercial 
laundry business had made it essential 
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to throw in the towel if stockholder 
were to salvage their investments. 

Before War II, commercial laundries, 
for the most part, were large-scale op. 
erators to whom Carman was able to 
sell bulk lots at relatively good profit 
margins. But after the war, spurred by 
consumer demands for “eight-hour ser- 
vice” and less, the industry began de- 
centralizing, a move which presented 
Carman with a knotty and costly dis- 
tribution problem. Moreover, thanks to 
the hard-selling efforts of the big-ticket 
merchandisers, housewives began to 
discover the virtues of the “home laun- 
dry.” Those who didn’t, came to rely 
heavily on the speedy, cheap service of 
the coin-operated laundrymat. With 
housewives thus taking the starch out 
of its biggest customers, the commercial 
laundries, Carman found its earnings 
steadily declining. 

To.the Cleaners. A similar decentrali- 
zation in the dry cleaning trade ap- 
plied the coup de grdce to Car 
man’s hopes of holding out. The com- 
panys large retail and _ wholesale 
cleaners’ accounts, says President 
Moore, began to fold under the pres- 
sure of thousands of little “neighbor- 
hood” competitors that Carman found 
were too small “to be supplied . . . at 
the former percentage of profit.” 

To service the small operators, there 
sprang up a host of small, low-overhead 
distributors, who were often able to 
sell, make deliveries and collections from 
the same truck in the one operation. 
Bigger, less flexible, and hamstrung by 
heavy shipping bills, Carman found it 
“uneconomical to sell beyond a radius 
of fifty miles from any stock point.” 

Hence it was with some regret that 
President Moore last month announced 
that “under present [industry] condi- 
tions’ Carman’s chances of survival 
were “comparable to a ten-ton truck 
delivering eggs in competition with a 
station wagon.” 

Carman’s stockholders, however, ap- 
parently have little cause for regret. 
Book value per share of Carman’s stock 
stands at close to $9 and while Presi- 
dent Moore does not promise he will 
realize quite that much when he starts 
selling off the company’s assets, he is 
sure the Carman’s real estate and plants 
will bring in far more than their in- 
dicated value. Machinery and _ trucks 
may prove to be more of a problem. 

On the news, Carman’s common 
climbed last month to around 7% on the 
American Stock Exchange, where it has 
ranged up and down between 2 and 5 
for the last couple of years. For this 
recovery, stockholders could thank 
Moore’s courage, all-too-rare among 
companies facing a basic reverse in 
their fortunes, in calling it quits before 
stockholders’ equity evaporated com- 
pletely. 
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IRON 
ACE IN THE HOLE 


Iron ore industry leaders have long 
seen the handwriting on the walls of 
the open pits in the heavily-stripped 
Mesabi Range. With its high-grade iron 
ores near exhaustion, they have long 
looked for trump cards to offset this 
depletion. One elusive ace: a way to 
extract ore from plentiful low-grade de- 
posits, One such turned up last month 
in a series of hissing “coffee pots,” bub- 
bling in the new Humboldt Mining Co. 
plant near Ishpeming (Mich.), the first 
commercial development of jasper rock 
in the Marquette Range. 

Skim the Cream. Ford Motor Com- 
pany and Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Com- 
pany, joint owners of Humboldt, have 
been working three years on a new 
process of “Froth Flotation,” similar to 
skimming cream from milk. The “cof- 
fee pots” feed a reagent to coat each 
tiny iron particle in crushed jasper 
(ferrous rocks of the Lake Superior 
formations). Once it is thus suspended, 
the reagent carries the iron particles 
with it, clinging to air bubbles forced 
up through flotation cells. The bubbles 
are skimmed off the flotation cells, 
while waste, not attracted by the re- 
agent, sinks. 

Ford says the Humboldt experiment 
is a “significant” step towards a solu- 
tion to the depletion of the high-grade 
ores. Humboldt’s deposits, unlike low- 
grade Minnesota ore deposits, are non- 
magnetic and thus the iron ore particles 
cannot be removed by magnetic sep- 
aration, the process used to extract ore 
from taconite. 

Humboldt will produce 250,000 tons 
of iron concentrates a year, ticketed for 
Ford’s use. Supplemented by produc- 
tion from taconite processes, 1,250,000 
tons of iron from low-grade ores will be 
produced by the entire industry this 
year. Humboldt’s new plant, however, 
expected to boost its output five times 
_ two years, and thirty times by 

70. 

Humboldt’s new process was a hope- 
ful sign for the whole industry. All the 
major steel and ore companies have 
ample magnetic ore reserves, but are 
still looking for a cheap way to get 
iron from non-magnetic ore bodies. 
Humboldt’s venture has not entirely 
Succeeded in accomplishing this aim 
and was only a single step forward. But 
the pressure on high-grade ore reserves 
made it a very welcome one. Last year, 
the President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission estimated that the high-grade 
ore potential of the Lake Superior Re- 
Sion will drop 30 million tons by 1975. 

eantime, untapped resources of low- 


5 to 20 million tons, 
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Stade ores are expected to jump from 
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B Us ines S thrives on credit, both get- 


ting and giving. Yet in giving credit, a business may 


need of more ready 


funds. To handle larger credits or for any other sound 


reason could your business use more h 
cash? 


Through Commercial Credit’s flexible method, hun- 


as a result find itself in 


dreds of companies have obtained added cash—as 


little as $2 5> O00 OT as much as 


millions. The total we advanced for working capital 


purposes alone last year amounted to more than 600 


ey7ze 
millions with several companies using 


over 5 Million each. In most cases cash was available 


CONLACE ma 


funds were available continuously without further 


within 3 to 5 days of first 


negotiations. If you can use extra cash, get in 


touch with C ommer cial Credit. 


You’ll find our methods fast and flexible—and our 


one charge is tax deductible. Contact Commercial 


* 
Credi t. Write, wire or phone the nearest 


CoMMERCIAL CREDIT CoRPORATION Office below and 


say, “Send me details of plan offered in Forbes.” 


Battmore 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
Los ANcELEs 14—722 S. Spring St. New Yorx 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


CommeERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $150,000,000 











BANKING 


MR. BIG 


In Texas, where the little get larger 
and the big bigger, ex-World War I 
machinegunner Benjamin H. (for Har- 
rison) Wooten, 60, is one civic-minded 
banker who has grown right along with 
his state. Right now, Wooten seems to 
be sparkplugging creation of a new 
Lone Star giant: merger of two Dallas 
banks into what probably would be the 
biggest in the Southwest. 

Last month directors of the First 
National Bank (of which Wooten is 
president) and Dallas National finally 
approved the long-rumored consolida- 
tion. This heaped some more coals on 
the burning feud between First Na- 
tional and its top competitor Republic 
National of Dallas, where Wooten was 
vice-president for six years before com- 
ing to First National in 1950. Both 
First National and Republic have been 
trying to throw a Texas lasso around 
the Southwest’s first position in banking. 

Under Wooten’s hand, First National 
had surged ahead of Republic in assets 
and deposits, then dropped behind in 
assets. On April 15, First National 
showed $563 million in resources vs. 
$586 million for Republic. The pro- 
posed merger, yet to be approved by 
stockholders and the Comptroller of 
Currency, would boost resources to 
$659 million, and turn the tables. 

Under terms of the deal, one share 
of the new bank’s stock is to be ex- 
changed for each share of First Na- 
tional’s, and 2% shares of the new stock 
for one share of Dallas National’s. In 
addition, Wooten promised, the merged 
bank will later issue a stock dividend 
to present stockholders of both banks. 


HOTELS 


ZECKENDORF CHECKS IN 

Bic (6-ft., 200 pounds) William Zeck- 
endorf, 49, kingpin of Manhattan’s 
huge Webb & Knapp real estate firm, 
likes to do things in a big way. He 
buys, builds and sells only the biggest 
skyscrapers, feels perfectly at home 
working on a dozen big deals at once. 

Last month, when Big Bill Zeck- 
endorf decided to add a few hotels to 
Webb & Knapp’s holdings, he merely 
reached out for the Hotels Statler Co., 
the nation’s third-largest hotel chain 
(after Hilton, She-aton). 

Zeckendorf’s offer, which already 
has the approval of Statler’s directors, 
will be submitted to stockholders at a 
special meeting in a few months. There 
are two options: they can either sell di- 
rectly to Zeckendort (at $50 a share) 
or vote approval of the sale of Statler’s 
assets, an $80,000,000 transaction work- 
ing out to $50 a share. Zeckendorf 


would then organize a new company to 
operate the properties, but would keep 
the Statler name, management and 
personnel. 

The Builder. If the acquisition goes 
through, Webb & Knapp will obtain 
ownership of eight operating hotels, 
two in the process of construction and 
two office buildings. Under Statler Pres- 
ident Arthur F. Douglas, 52, a lawyer 
who specialized in resurrecting bank- 
rupt hotels, the Statler chain followed 
a policy of building new hostelries 
rather than buying old ones. When 
Zeckendorf tried to sell him Washing- 
ton’s Willard Hotel, for instance, Doug- 
las saw the need for another hotel in 
the city, built the Washington Statler 
at a cost of $9 million. In 1952, he 
erected the $25 million Los Angeles 
Statler, the largest hotel to be built 
since the famous Waldorf-Astoria. 

The principle has paid off hand- 
somely for Statler and Douglas, who, 


ZECKENDORF: 


Last year Ze¢kendorf announced his 
hope of having the Statler management 
operate a 1,000-room hotel in Denver, 
where a huge Webb & Knapp real 
estate project is being developed. The 
management itself reportedly is anx- 
ious to put up new hostelries in Chi- 
cago and San Francisco. Currently, the 
chain is building a pilot project at Hart. 
ford (Conn.) that will determine if it 
can successfully operate a medium- 
sized hotel of 455 rooms. If the inn is 
successful, Douglas has plans to build 
new hotels in six other cities, including 
Indianapolis, Kansas City and Portland 
(Ore.). 

Zeckendorf, in his 1953 annual re- 
port, told stockholders he would not 
enter any new transactions unless they 
required no fresh outlay of cash and 
did not impair the earning position of 
Webb & Knapp, which controls about 
$250 million worth of brick, mortar, 
land and other holdings. Right now, 


STATLER SHOWPLACE: 


for Statler stockholders, a $76 million deal 


despite his success, has still not 
achieved the fame of his older brother, 
Supreme Court Justice William Doug- 
las. Since Arthur Douglas became sec- 
retary-treasurer of the chain in 1937, its 
gross income has risen to $61.8 million, 
its net last year to $3.9 million, or 
$2.76 a share. The chain’s assets today 
are worth $67 million. 

The Buyer. Zeckendorf, of course, has 
worked equally potent financial magic 
for Webb & Knapp, along somewhat 
parallel lines. A $20,000-a-year execu- 
tive in pre-inflation 1938, he quit for 
a $9,000 salary and a quarter inter- 
est in Webb & Knapp, then a real 
estate consultant firm. 

After War II, he assembled a collec- 
tion of eyesores and nose-offenders on 
Manhattan’s slum-ridden East Side that 
later became the impressive site of the 
United Nations. He also grabbed up 
some odd parcels of land between 
Macy’s and Gimbel’s department stores 
in New York, started erecting a $12 
million, 25-story office building. Later 
came his famed acquisition of the 
Chrysler and Graybar buildings in New 
York, as well as properties stretching 
from Florida to California. 
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Zeckendorf, who is busy on the phone 
even in his Cadillac (license: WZ-1), 
is keeping the wires hot negotiating 
with insurance companies and _ invest- 
ment bankers to finance the deal. His 
probable plan: to sell the Statler assets 
to an insurance company, then lease 
them back and operate the chain, 


WITHOUT RESERVATIONS 


No sooner had Big Bill Zeckendorf 
checked into the Hotels Statler, third 
biggest hotel chain in the nation, than 
the Sheraton Corp., No. 2 U.S. inn 
keeper, put in reservations at the en- 
tire National Cuba Hotel Corp., which 
owns and operates Chicago’s Black- 
stone, Manhattan’s Gotham, Los An- 
geles’ Beverly Wilshire, Havana's 
Nacionale. 

Sheraton’s President Ernest Hender- 
son, whose company already holds 
practically all National Cuba’s pre 
ferred stock and sits as a minority 
member on its board, sat down with 
National Cuba’s Arnold W. Kirkeby, 
offered to buy up all National Cuba’s 
debentures, amounting to $5,380,000 
(plus $1,600,000 in arrears) along with 
its accompanying stock, for cash. Terms 
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ASSETS 
Cash, Gold and Due from Banks............. $1,385,694,206 
United States Government Obligations........ 1,602,710,324 
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of his bid: Sheraton will pay $131 for 
each $100 debenture and stock; Na- 
tional Cuba’s debenture holders have 
until mid-July to swap their securities 
for Sheraton’s cash. 


LEAD 


PRICE SPICE 

AFTER almost two years in the depths, 
lead prices, which began to inch up 
from 12%c per pound in March, by 
last month had reached 14%c. The main 
reason for this resurgence was talk that 
the Government’s General Services Ad- 
ministration would soon resume pur- 
chases of lead and other metals for its 
strategic stockpiles. 

Unexpected Effect. Last month, as ex- 
pected, GSA did come to market—but 
with a totally unexpected effect. In- 
stead of continuing to rise, lead prices 
backed off %c per pound. Reason: a 
faulty GSA price directive. Offered 
lead at the going rate of 14%c a pound, 
GSA turned thumbs down, throwing 
the lead market’ into a turmoil. It re- 
covered only when Defense Mobilizer 
Arthur Fleming declared that it was 
all a horrible mistake. Originally, he 
said, GSA has been ordered to buy 
lead at “below 14c” per pound; hence- 
forth it will do all its buying at the 
market price. Somewhat reassured, lead 
men nevertheless wondered just how 
price-conscious the Government agency 
would be in the future. 

Bright Future. In terms of supply 
and demand, the heavy metal’s future 
seemed far brighter than it has for a 
long while. Brisk British and European 
demand has absorbed much of the 
Mexican lead which swamped U.S. 
markets in 1952 and 1953. Domestic 
consumption has increased, too. More- 
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over, declining domestic production 
and smaller imports have combined to 
pull inventories into a rough kind of 
balance. Thus, the improvement in lead 
prices owed as much to the iron-bound 
laws of supply and demand as it did 
to the promise of heavier Government 
buying. 

While rejoicing in the market’s new 
firmness, lead men are not yet sure 
that their troubles are over. Higher 
prices may encourage a new flood of 
lead imports, once again saturating 
the market. Probably their best guar- 
antee that this will not happen is boom- 
ing European demand for lead, which 
shows no sign of slackening. Lead men 
are also nursing the hope that the 
Tariff Commission will soon slap higher 
duties on imported lead. But at the 
moment, with inventories easing and 
GSA buying at market prices, metals 
men are betting that lead prices will 
soon make back last month’s losses and 
more besides. 


TEXTILES 
THE BARGAIN HUNTER 


Royau Lirrie, 58, is a man with a 
sharp eye for opportunity and a re- 
markable talent for grasping it. Start- 
ing with a single Providence (R.I.) 
rayon yarn dyeing mill, Little bought 
up small, weak textile mills oppor- 
tunely in the late ‘80s and early *40s, 
merged them to form $56.8 million 
(total assets) Textron, Inc., now the 
U.S.’s 19th largest textile manufacturer. 

Retrenchment. With textile profits on 
the downgrade—and often non-existent 
—in recent years, Little has continued 
to make news by bold forays into other 
lines. Reacting to the tight pinch on 
textile earnings, Little has bought up, 
in the last year alone, a cluster of 
promising companies making such di- 
verse products as aircraft engine 
mounts, radar antennae, and upholstery 
padding. 

He has meanwhile seemed to shy 
away from new textile acquisitions, ex- 
cept for his slambang battle to merge 
Textron with huge ($80 million as- 
sets), sickly American Woolen Co. and, 
possibly, Bachmann-Uxbridge. Mean- 
while he has pursued a policy of cost- 
cutting retrenchment that has shifted 
most of Textron’s textile operations out 
of high-wage New England into the 
South, reduced the number of mills it 
has in operation from 22 to 15 since 
1952. 

On the Prowl. Last month, Little sur- 
prised Wall Street by returning to his 
old hunting grounds. His quarry: 131- 
year-old, $6 million (assets) Newmar- 
ket Mfg. Co., a Lowell (Mass.), “grey 
goods” (i.e., unfinished cloth) manu- 
facturer. To holders of Newmarket’s 
225,000 outstanding shares, Little of- 
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TEXTRON’S LITTLE: 
a sharp eye for opportunity 


fered a deal which would give them 
one share of Textron “B” preferred 
stock for each five Newmarket shares. 

Although the offer caught Wall 
Street unprepared, it should have been 
no surprise at all. Little is still, as he 
always was, a firm believer in the 
theory that the U.S.’s textile mills are 
destined eventually to be consolidated 
in a few strong hands. As evidenced by 
Textron’s own history, the most stra- 
tegic moment for this to happen is 
when textile profits have disappeared 
and the mills are in trouble. And as 
Textron’s history also amply testifies, 
no U.S. textile man has a more acute 
sense of timing in such enterprises than 
Little himself. 

Belt Tightening. Little has consciously 
prepared Textron for bargain-hunting 
by his determined program of diversi- 
fication and it is now showing signs of 
paying off. In 1954’s first quarter, Tex- 
tron’s non-textile lines produced earn- 
ings of $986,000—more than enough 
to offset losses by its textile division, 
which totaled $873,000. The net result, 
after taking care of preferred dividend 
requirements, was a loss of lc per com- 
mon share for the January-March 
quarter. 

This showing, while not exactly bril- 
liant, nevertheless marked quite a turm- 
around in Textron’s fortunes sinc 
1952, when it lost $3.79 per share, 
even after heavy tax carryback credits. 
In the meanwhile, Little has steadily 
sloughed off unprofitable plants and 
products. Helped by diversification to 
non-textile lines, Little was able to cut 
Textron’s losses to 8c a share in 19595 
first quarter. Further reduction of these 
losses, to lc a share in the first three 
months of 1954, apparently convinced 
him that Textron is on the way back 
to profitability, and that bargain-hunt 
ing is again in order. 
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ELECTRONICS 


RAYTHEON’S RICHES 

Wir a product mix that ranges from 
submarine detection devices to jet plane 
control systems, Raytheon Manufactur- 
ing Co. is irrevocably wedded to elec- 
tronics, a union which in the last ten 
years has made for pyrotechnical 
growth. But while Raytheon stockhold- 
ers have had the consolation of watch- 
ing book value per share expand from 
$6.22 to $13.23 since 1948, they have 
yet to pocket a cash dividend. Last 
month, they got a totally unlooked for 
surprise when President Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, Jr., because of “a general 
improvement in the company’s financial 
position,” declared a 10% stock divi- 
dend, the first such payment since 
1945. 

Forward Look. What made Ray- 
theon’s owners doubly grateful for the 
distribution was the fact that it fol- 
lowed hard on’the heels of a bad year. 
Closing the books on fiscal 1954, Presi- 





































































































Vall dent Adams last month also revealed 
een that sales had backed off from $179.2 
he to $177 million and that net per share 





























the had dropped from $1.68 to $1.53. In 
are mailing out his dividend notices, how- 
ited ever, Adams was looking less to the 
by past than to the future. He still feels 
tra- that cash dividends will have to wait 
| is for a while. But with the expiration of 
red EPTaxes, which were especially rough 
| as on companies of Raytheon’s growth 
fies, stripe and which last year cost stock- 
ute holders about $1.00 per share, Ray- 
han theon’s financial position has improved 
considerably. 
usly Adams, however, still has to gapple 
ting with the relatively low profit margins 
2rsi- that are part and parcel of doing busi- 
s of ness with the Government. Military bill- 
[ ex- ings have long brought in the bulk of 
arn- Raytheon’s sales, last year accounted 
ugh for about 70% of gross. Ultimately, 
ion, Charlie Adams hopes to see his sales 
sult, melon split into 60% commercial, 40% 
end military, and he has been trying to 
om- build up the more profitable commer- 
arch cial segments of Raytheon’s business 
ever since 1948, when he left a gen- 
pril- eral partnership in the brokerage firm 
urn- of Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis to 
ince take the company in hand. 
are, Belmont Stakes. To date, his biggest 
dits. commercial sortie has been made in 
dily television, via the Belmont Radio Corp., 
and which Raytheon acquired in 1945. So 
n. to far Adams has managed to capture 
cut about 1% of the TV market, but not 
59s without great difficulty. In prewar days, 
hese Belmont’s sales were exclusively private 
hree label to such mail order accounts as 
oa Western Auto Supply and Montgom- 
a 





ery Ward. Belmont then had no need 
for a distributor-dealer structure. Once 
it broke out of the private label radio 
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RAYTHEON’S ADAMS: 
has several irons in the fire 


cocoon into television, however, it did, 
if it was going to compete on satis- 
factory terms with such well-entrenched 
merchandisers as Philco, Radio Corp. 
and Motorola. Though shy of the cash 
it takes to crash television markets in 
a big way, Charlie Adams has been 
steadily plugging away. But with only 
limited success: Belmont has yet to 
operate in the black, though it has 
been getting closer each year. 

Last year, however, like many a 
competitor, Belmont found the going 
especially rough. Most industry fore- 
casts predicted a big year. It failed to 
materialize, at least partially because 
of the widespread conviction that color 
television was just around the corner, 
black-and-white a thing of the past. 
Caught with its inventories down, Bel- 
mont wound up selling off its stocks 
at “substantially reduced prices,” a 
situation that had a lot to do with last 
years drop in earnings. 

Television troubles also eddied ‘back 
into Raytheon’s cathode and receiving 
operations, which have long brought 
in a big percentage of Charlie Adams’ 
civilian gross. Televison set makers, 
however, have once again got their 
production lines to moving at a brisk 
pace. With their inventories getting 
slimmer and slimmer, demand for Ray- 
theon’s tubes has once again begun to 
climb. 

Perhaps even more heartening, or- 
ders for Raytheon’s low-priced black- 
and-white sets, says Adams, “have been 
amazingly good.” Adams recently re- 
ported that production in June at his 
Chicago TV factory had spurted 250% 
ahead of the same month last year. 
Guardedly optimistic, he adds that if 
the current television buying spate con- 
tinues, “there is no reason why Bel- 
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mont will not be in the black instead 
of losing money.” 

Other Irons. Though hopeful for TV 
and sitting on a substantial military 
sales backlog, Adams has kept several 
commercial irons heating in the fire. 
Among these is the Radarrange, an elec- 
tronic cooker. The range is one of the 
few civilian uses to which Raytheon 
has been able to bend its war-devel- 
oped skills with the magnetron tube. Ex- 
pensive to manufacture, difficult to sell, 
it was overpromoted by Charlie Adams’ 
predecessor and proved to be a costly 
flop. Since then it has been substan- 
tially modified, and is now going out 
to customers on a limited basis. Next 
Fall the Tappan Stove Co. will incor- 
porate the cooker into conventional 
stoves and plans to put plenty of pro- 
motional muscle behind it. This, of 
course, will cost Charlie Adams noth- 
ing and while paying sales dividends, 
may also mean, at long last, cash 
dividends to Raytheon stockholders. 
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A RESORT CLUB 


A Domain 
of Pleasure 


with gay Beach and 
Cabana Club for sun 
basking, surf bathing, 
al fresco lunching and 
dancing under the stars. 
Daily tours to Williams- 
burg. Tennis. Indoor 
Pool. Riding. Your In- 
quiry is invited. 


Under Direction of 
Sidney Banks 












VIRGINIA oe : 
BUSINESSMEN! 


For an opportunity to earn not less than 
$20,000 and more than $100,000 ANNUAL- 
LY be sure to read the Glamour Tub En- 
closure Full Page Ad in the June Issue of 
HOUSE + HOME. 

if copy is unavailable, write to us for reprint. 

Glamour Show-R-Door Co., Ltd. 

6459-F WN. Sheridan Rd. Chiecage 40, 11. 




















NEW IDEAS 


W ood-Cutter 

This 20-pound, gasoline-powered 
chain saw cuts any kind of timber up 
to three feet thick. According to the 
manufacturer, it is the first compara- 





a break for 
the Summer 


Bachelor 


While your family’s away this 
summer why not keep a room 
or suite in town, free from home 
cares and problems? Aitractive 
Rentals July and August at spe- 
cial season rates. Television in 
all rooms. Transient and Monthly 
Occupancy. Ask for Booklet “F”’. 


tected position so that it need never 
be handled, with the carbon centered 
on a backing sheet to allow a clean 
border. all around. “Kleenies” come in 
conventional letter or legal sizes 
(Kleenie Master Co., 79 Madison Ave, 
New York 16, N. Y.). 


Featherweight Facit 


The portable Facit NTK is a hand- 
operating calculating machine which 
weighs only twelve pounds and is about 
the size of a telephone. Only 5% inches 


Charles W. Schwefel, Owner-Mor. high, 11% inches in width and 7% inches 


tively low-priced chain saw, and makes 
unlimited firewood available to every- 
ene who owns a woodlot (McCulloch 
Motors Corp., 6101 W. Century Blvd., 
Los Angeles 45, Calif.). 


Pull-It 

Pull-It is designed to carry dry chem- 
ical fire extinguishers quickly to the 
scene of a fire. It is a rubber-tired, ball 








Gramercy Park 


Lexington Ave. at 21st St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





deep, its ten keys can be spanned with 
one hand. Its moving parts are de- 
signed and placed to withstand rough 
treatment and the damage-proof sur- 
face is knock- and blow-resistant (Facit, 
Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.). 





; “Happy Painter” 
bearing cart which can easily maneuver 


narrow factory aisles. With the addition 
of six feet of hose, the extinguisher can 
be operated from the cart (Ansul 
| Chemical Co., Marinette, Wis.). 


Here is a well-named item: a paint- 
ing tool designed to fit inside paint cans 
to keep paint from running down the 





Less Mess 


What do you want to know 
about Dresser Industries? 


Complete information on products 
of the Dresser companies — how 
they are used and where — illus- 
trated in a new timetable size 28- 
page booklet, available on request. 
Just clip this ad to your letterhead 
and mail to Department 204F. 
Atlantic Building, Dallas, Texas. 


CLARK COMPRESSORS & ENGINES ¢ DRESSER 
COUPLINGS & ELLS « IDECO AND SECURITY DRILL- 
ING EQUIPMENT © PACIFIC PUMPS « MAGCOBAR 
DRILLING MUDS AND CHEMICALS » KOBE PRODUC- 
TION SYSTEMS © ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWERS 





One of the messiest office jobs is 


| the . operating of a copying machine 


with its smudgy purple carbon. A new 
pre-assembled hectograph master unit 
called “Kleenies” is now available. It 
places the hectograph carbon in a pro- 


sides and to make pouring, mixing and 
straining an easy, neat job. Available 
in two sizes, to fit quart or gallon paint 
cans, the Happy Painter is made of 
high carbon steel and piano wile 
spring. The paint-brush holder not only 
holds the brush ready for action, but 
may be used for storing the brush 
(Jennings & Jorgensen, Inc., 1778 
North Roosevelt, Altadena, Calif.). 
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1948 





1949 1950 


THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal 
weight to five factors: 
1. How much are we producing? (FRB 
production index) 
2. How many people are working? (BLS 
non-agricultural employment) 
3. How intensively are we working? (BLS 
average weekly hours in manufacture) 
4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB 
department store sales) 
5. How much money is circulating? (FRB 
benk debits, 141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 
the dollar (1947-49=100), factors 1, 4 
and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on 
tentative figures for five components, all 
of which are subject to later revision.* 





May June July 


a. er 130.3 130.3 125.9 
Employment ......... 112.1 113.0 112.6 
TD \cacceds vette sdove 101.8 102.0 101.3 
TERE SERRE 109.8 109.0 107.3 
Bank Debits ......... 136.1 138.9 142.5 








*Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 


1951 1952. 





1953 








Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
127.6 125.4 124.9 130.0 127.0 
113.0 113.5 112.8 113.7 113.7 
101.5 101.5 101.0 100.3 100.8 
106.3 100.6 104.3 106.1 107.2 
131.2 137.3 122.4 136.5 138.0 


JF A AS OD i 


Jan. Feb. Mar. April May 
125.0 124.0 123.0 123.0 125.0 
109.4 108.5 108.2 110.1 109.6 
98.7 99.2 98.7 97.7 98.5 
102.9 104.1 102.1 105.7 104.7 
140.3 145.0 150.0 147.5 143.0 





INVESTMENT 


POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





Comments on favorite stocks 


1 BELIEVE the following stocks are at- 
tractive: 

Philadelphia National Bank is the 
largest bank in the Quaker City, with 
deposits over $900 million. It is an 
old institution, having commenced bus- 
iness in 1808. Mergers have recently 
occurred with banks in the outlying 
Philadelphia district. Further growth 
no doubt lies ahead. Present price 
around $107, where the yield is 4.6% on 
the $5 dividend. In my judgment, this 
bank represents a first-class investment 
in bank stocks, 

ABC Vending was recommended 
here last winter. The company is en- 
gaged principally in the sale of con- 
fections, soft drinks, ice cream, food, 
tobacco products, newspapers, maga- 
zines, novelties, etc. Sales are made 
chiefly at attended stands and through 
automatic vending machines. Capitali- 
zation consists of long-term debt of 
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$1,575,000, and 960,000 shares of com-, 


mon stock. Sales 
and earnings have 
been improving, 
amounting _last 
year to $47 million 
and $1.44 per 
share, respectively. 
Current dividend 

rate, 60c plus 2% in stock. At its present 
price around 104, the yield is close to 
§%. Looks like an attractive low-priced 
stock. 

General Refractories is the second- 
largest in the manufacture of fire-brick 
and other heat-resisting materials for 
lining boilers and furnaces. The stock 
usually moves with the steels, which 
industry takes well above 65 per cent 
of output. Management and finances 
are excellent; long-term debt is $9.9 
million, and capital stock, 987,000 
shares. Earnings last year amounted to 
$4.26 per share; current dividend rate 
is $2, At its present price around 21, 
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the stock looks 
9.5%. 

Hussmann Refrigerator is a new rec- 
ommendation of this column. The com- 
pany is the largest producer of food- 
store refrigeration equipment, the 
growth outlook for which appears 
bright. Capitalization is small, consist- 
ing of but 30,000 shares of preferred 
stock, and 400,000 shares of common. 
Earnings for the last seven years have 
averaged around $4 a share. Dividend 
paid last year, $1.50. At its present 
price of 24, the yield is better than 
6%. Appreciation prospects seem excel- 
lent. 

U. S. Steel has been often recom- 
mended here. Needs no introduction to 
investors. It is a completely integrated 
company and, among other subsidiaries, 
owns Universal Atlas Cement, the larg- 
est domestic cement producer. Earn- 
ings last year amounted to $7.54 per 
share, after deduction of more than $10 
a share for depreciation and depletion. 
At its present price around 48, the 
stock yields 6.2% on its $3 dividend. 
I think it is possible that the dividend 
might be increased later, in which case 
the stock might advance into the 60s. 


yielding 


attractive, 
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Here's some 
Intriguing Arithmetic 


for URANIUM INVESTORS .. . 


Most people acknowledge the attractive speculative 
possibilities inherent in Uranium mining securities. At 
least 16,000 American investors have already selected 
CONSOLIDATED URANIUM MINES common stock as 
one of the best growth-profit situations in the Atomic 
Energy field. Those who did buy CONSOLIDATED and 
those who will buy it while still in the formative and 
expanding phases of production, should be interested to 
know that more than the 115,000 tons of Uranium ore 
which CONSOLIDATED will have mined and marketed by 
the close of the present fiscal year, came from only 100 
of the 8,000 acres which this Company owns or leases! 
And these 115,000 tons will have accounted for gross 
sales of more than $3,500,000! (The foregoing figures 
are based on production estimates for the balance of the 
present fiscal year ending July 31, 1954). 


Naturally, there is no representation that the 7,900 un- 
developed additional acres will be as rich in ore, or that 
mining costs will remain static. However, we think most 
investors will agree that here is an exceptional specula- 
tion which has been well substantiated by past perform- 
ance. So, if you can afford to speculate — we still say, 
buy CONSOLIDATED for the best growth-profit possibilities 
we've seen in over 20 years of Wall Street experience! 


Currently selling around $1.00 per share 


Meee 





TELLIER & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1931 
1 Exchange PI., Jersey City 2, N. J. DElaware 3-3801 
. Free telephone from N. Y. City: Dighy 4-4500 


GENTLEMEN: Without obligation, please send me additional information about the 
Uranium mining stock mentioned above. 
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I believe the outlook for the steel in- 
dustry is good. This is a popular, highly 
regarded stock. 

Radio Corporation has, likewise, 
been often recommended here. Is a 
leader in the field of electronics, which 
has_ excellent long-range prospects, 
Since 1947, gross income has increased 
from $312 million to $830 million, and 
net income from $1.18 per share to 
$2.25. Dividend paid last year was $}; 
20 cents extra was declared but not 
paid until 1954. In the fantastic stock 
boom of 1929, this stock advanced to 
114 (allowing for split). In recent 
months, it appears to have been under 
powerful accumulation between 28 and 
25, and at this writing, reached a new 
high of 30. I think this stock has ex- 
cellent possibilities for the future, and 
consider it an attractive purchase for 
those having patience. 

Armour & Co. is an attractive low- 
priced stock, now 9%. It is the second- 
largest meat packer, and is increasing 
its activities in chemicals and other 
non-food items. It is speculative, of 
course, but I think the outlook is bet- 
ter than for some time. The $6 cumu- 
lative convertible prior preferred is also 
attractive, now $91, yielding 6.6%. It 
is convertible into six shares of 
common. 

For some years, many investors have 
been misled by frequent newspaper ar- 
ticles into believing that war with Rus- 
sia was imminent, whereas the reverse 
is probably correct. Many have been 
afraid to invest since 1949, and have 
kept substantial amounts of idle funds. 
To these people, I suggest that Amer- 
can Tel. & Tel. is still attractive at 
166, yielding 54%, as well as leading 
utilities, particularly: 


Recent Indicated 
Price Dividend Yield 


Consolidated Ed. ve 

fe See 44 . 5.4% 
Philadelphia Electric 36 , 5.0 
Penna. Power & Light 41 . 58 
West Penn Electric.. 39% ‘ 55 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested reader 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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<&» BEAR MARKETS 


When the market ‘ills, many common stock 
warrants go down to very low prices. For 
example, a $50,000 investment in Colorado 
Fuel Warrants in 1948 was worth only $1,000 


just two years later. Warrants also afford 
the greatest potential appreciation on a 
rebound. Example: In one market cycle a 
$500 investment in Tri-Continental warrants 
appreciated to $85,000. You should read 
THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON 
STOCK WARRANTS by Sidney Fried, for the 
full story of warrants, accompanied by a 
list of 50 common stock warrants you should 
know about. For your copy send $2 to 


R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F-3, 220 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 1, N. Y. 

















INVESTIGATE 


You have everything to gain by looking 

into the new scientific service that gives 

you advance chart pattern signals on what 

and when to buy and sell. 

© A METHOD OF BUYING AND 
SELLING ON SIGNALS. 

© A METHOD OF BUYING LOW 
AND SELLING HIGH WITH 
MAXIMUM STOP-LOSS PRO- 
TECTION OF ONE POINT. 


Write for Free Pamphlet 


STOCK SCIENCE 


144 Beacon Ave. 


Jersey City, N. J. 











THIS 1S A GOOD TIME 
TO GET ACQUAINTED 


Our weekly bulletin contains a sound 
and authoritative analysis ef the stock 
market. Specific GROWTH STOCKS 
are written up in detail when profit 
opportunities are available. 


SEND $1 FOR OUR NEXT FOUR ISSUES 


(New readers only, please.) 
Investment 


BARBOURS  sercice,in 











105 West Adams St.—Chicago 3, Illinois 
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BOOKLETS 

















Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


309. Tse Atomic ReEvo.LuTIon: Al- 
ready more than 1,000 firms in the U.S. 
and Canada alone are employing the atom 
in everyday, routine operations. This book- 
let draws aside the veil of mystery and 
tells what some of these companies are 
doing with the mighty little atom: getting 
cheaper and more reliable ways of investi- 
gating the wear in pistons; detecting im- 
purities in dyes, paints, crystals and chemi- 
cals; and measuring the thickness of films 
of rubber, paper and metals. It discusses, 
too, atomic power and propulsion, tells of 
their potential in “our atomic future” 
Since atoms already are playing a vital 
role in so many industries, investors will 
find the up-to-date information in this 
booklet very valuable (18 pages). 


310. THe ImporTaNcE Or THE STEEL 
Inpustry: Comments Earnest T. Weir, 
Chairman of the National Steel Corpora- 
tion: “. . . (private) investment will not 
be forthcoming unless and until the public 
is assured that the steel industry has both 
the intention and the ability to make fair 
earnings and pay fair dividends on a con- 
tinuing basis.” In this booklet, Weir dis- 
cusses steel’s past history of investment, 
and then hammers away at the industry 
itself for failing to make itself more at- 
tractive to the investor. The steel indus- 
try’s biggest weakness, says Weir, has been 
that it must carry the facilities and raw 
materials for 100% operation in both good 
times and bad. This cost, he argues, must 
be passed on to the consumer, for it is 
part of the true cost of producing steel. 
If the industry follows the suggestions in 
this booklet, its investment picture might 
well brighten considerably (11 pages). 


311. NucteaR Power AND AMERICAN 
Inpustry: What does atomic power mean 
to the industrial future of the U.S.—and 
to the private investor? This booklet, 
which might be termed a “handbook of 
nuclear energy,” gives an explanation of 
the atomic energy problem that is clear, 
understandable and eminently easy to 
read. It delves into current applications 
of atomic by-products and_ specifically 
mentions the companies that already are 
concerned with this new field. It also dis- 
Cusses the industries that will be affected 
by atomic energy. For both executive and 
investor, the list is long and startling. It 
includes the oil, drug, chemical, metal, 
automotive and container industries. A 
Valuable reference source, this book con- 
tains a glossary and an easily understand- 
able diagram illustrating the principle of 
the atomic reactor (40 pages). ‘ 
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STOCKS 


10 OF COMPANIES 


That Have Never Shown a Loss 
in 30 to 117 years 


UT of all the stocks listed on major exchanges, UNITED 
Service, in a new Report, has selected 104 stocks of com- 
panies that have never shown a loss in 30 to 117 years of opera- 
tion. Such a record reflects exceptional management and 
financial strength. These BLUE RIBBON stocks range from $7 
up. All pay dividends. Seven have paid every year for 73 years. 
Issues of special interest in this Report include: 





12 Stocks with unusual growth potentials 
8 Issues of Debt-Free Companies 

12 Stocks with Unbroken Dividends for 50 Years 
8 Liberal-Income Stocks, Yielding 6% to 9% 


You will find this one of the most valuable investment reports 
ever offered by an advisory service. Use it to select profitable 
investments and increase income. Send only $1 for your copy 
today. In addition we will send you without extra charge the 
next four issues of the weekly United Business and Investmert 
Reports. (This offer open to new readers only.) 


[——— FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 —-——-— 
BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [_] FM-890 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


| Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service. 
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80 Wall Street, New York 5, New York 














NEW ISSUE 


Twin ARROW PETROLEUM CORP. 


600,000 Shares 
Class "A" Common Stock 


Par Value ($.10) 


Offering Price: 50 Cents Per Share 


The Corporation is in the business of producing and exploring for oil and gas 
and has leases on lands located in Weston County, Johnson County and Fremont 
County in Wyoming, and Rio Blanco County and Logan County in Colorado. 


Copies of the offering circular may be obtained from 


UNDERWRITER 


GENERAL INVESTING CORP. 


PETTTTTTItttrirti titi titi ie Out—Clip—Mail PTrTTITITIiiiiiiiti tii 


Please send me a copy of the offering circular relating to Twin Arrow Petroleum 
Corporation. 


CUR in nn cases cece tlie cule pac cinesinccedcccsccceeesees cc ccctes , Oe A ee 
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Tel.: BOwling Green 9-5240 

















Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading “Market Pointers,” 

a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts . . . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. FS-1. 


FRANCIS |. DUPONT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 
One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 











-——wW 
| Keystone | 
Custodian Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


The Keystone Company 

| SO Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send me prospectuses describing 

your Organization and the shares of your 

















State 


- TIMING — 


Market advice on quality, low- 
price, and Canadian stocks. 

















Specific buy-sell advice weekly. 
Send for free Growth Stock 
Report and 2 weeks FREE trial. 
New inquiries only. 


MARKET DIRECTION, INC. 

Competent Advice Over the Years 

Box 25 712 S. Federal 
Chicago 5, Illinois 

















We factually measure the effect of 


are = 7 Ls pao 


Send $1 for latest Report F 
covering present situation 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 


Established 1938 


250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





High dividend return still available 


At prevailing prices, the dividend 
retum on General Electric is 3.5%, 
on Minneapolis-Honeywell and Dow 
Chemical 2.4%, on Aluminum of Amer- 
ica 1.8% and on Minnesota Mining 
1.7%. The average électric utility share 
returns around 5%. American Tele- 
phone, regarded as a “pure yield” stock 
offers a little better than 5.35%. 

One gets the impression that “a fair 
yield,” to say nothing of a “liberal re- 
turn,” has just about disappeared in 
the stock market. This is not true! 
There still are plenty of stocks which 
yield 6% or more on the basis of the 
currently indicated dividend rates. 

Most of the high return issues, nat- 
urally, do not have as pronounced 
“growth” possibilities as the low-return 
issues; and some of the dividends are 
not absolutely safe. But there is an 
area of yield where the investor, for 
assuming what amounts to a business 
man’s risk, can invest quite profitably. 

The “vogue” in stocks thus far has 
tended to neglect return for capital 
gains, or growth. A wide spread has 
developed between the highest-grade 
issues and stocks just under institu- 
tional grade, or on the borderline of 
institutional quality. In the meantime, 
national credit policy puts high em- 
phasis on plentiful money and low in- 
terest rates. 

If the stock market is to go on to 
conquer new worlds, there must be 
more interest in those stocks which of- 
fer a good dividend return. Certainly 
the new dividend credit provisions in 
the tax bill should make cash dividends 


more desirable for 
a host of investors. 

As this is writ- 
ten a 6.1% return 
can he obtained in 
S. H. Kress, U. S. 

Playing Card and 

U. S. Steel; 6.2% is 

available in Industrial Rayon and Inter- 
national Harvester; 6.3% in Santa Fe 
(assuming the same extra as last year). 
Hershey Chocolate, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, National Supply, Sinclair Oil, 
and Western Auto Supply; 6.4% in 
American Agricultural Chemical (in- 
cluding extra), American Snuff, Cela- 
nese $4.50 Pfd, and Standard Oil oj 
Ohio. 

A return of 64% is indicated from 
Allied Stores, Armco Steel, Chain Belt, 
Clark Equipment, General Railway Sig. 
nal, Interchemical and Walgreen; 6.6% 
from Robert Gair, Pacific Finance, 
Swift & Co. and Westinghouse Air 
Brake; 6.7% from Associated Dry 
Goods, Timken Roller Bearing and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube; 6.8% from 
American Bakeries, American Radiator, 
Commercial Credit, Denver & Riv 
Grande Western, Great Northern Rail- 
way (where an increase is possible). 
and Mueller Brass; 6.9% from Adams: 
Millis, Allied Mills, Allis-Chalmers, 
Lambert, Macy, Reynolds Tobacco, 
United Fruit and Universal Leaf To- 
bacco; and a return of 7% from Best & 
Co., Bethlehem Steel, Bridgeport Brass, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Kelsey: 
Hayes Wheel, Louisville & Nashville, 
Master Electric, Pepperell Mfg., Ray 
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bestos-Manhattan, Scoville Manufactur- 
ing, Seaboard Air Line, Southern Pa- 
cific, and U. S. Tobacco. 

If you are really greedy for income, 
and are willing to take even greater 
risks, American Steel Foundries yields 
10%, American Metal Products offers 
9.2%, American Tobacco (now quite 
speculative) 7.9%, Anaconda 7.9%, Bal- 


timore & Ohio Pfd. 8.4%, Budd Com- | 
pany, Philip Carey and Buffalo Forge | 
8%, Bullard 9.5%, City Stores 8.8%, | 


Cooper-Bessemer 9.6%, Delaware & 
Hudson 8.9%, Erie Railroad 9%, Hud- 


son Bay Mining 8.5%, International Sil- | 


ver 8.4%, Kennecott 7.4%, Liggett & 
Myers 8.6%, Lorillard 8.3%, National 
City Lines 9.8%, Norfolk & Western 
§.8%, Nickel Plate 8.5%, Pullman 7.3% 
and L. S. Starrett 8.2%. 

There is no recommendation in- 
tended by the mere mention of one of 
these stocks in the above lists. Actually, 
| would like the following somewhat 
better than the others: U. S. Steel, In- 
dustrial Rayon, Sinclair, Chain Belt, 
Clark Equipment, Timken Roller Bear- 
ing, American Radiator, Great North- 
ern, United Fruit, Pepperell, Rock Is- 
land, Kelsey-Hayes, Southern Pacific, 
Seaboard Air Line, Philip Carey and 
City Stores. 

I would continue to avoid the Tobac- 
co Shares, feeling that the kind of 
people who own them as defensive in- 
vestments are likely to get scared and 
sell, and that the type of investor who 
usually buys them will be inclined to 
huy something else. This group has lost 
caste as an investment classification and 
become speculative, and the market we 
have now does not seem to like to 
“buy trouble” even when “trouble” sells 
at quite a discount. 

Pepperell Manufacturing (66) has 
paid dividends for 102 years. The stock 
has no bonds or preferred ahead of it, 
and boasts a book value of close to 
$100 a share against $50 at the end of 
the war. Earnings for the year ended 
June 30 probably were not far from 
$7 a share; and the extra dividend of 
$1.50, which usually is paid in the 
summer, probably will be ordered to 
supplement the usual $3 regular rate. 
Pepperell is in the cotton business, and 
the cotton business is the best part of 
the depressed textile industry. The 
stock is down from a high of 77% in 
1951. It has sold no lower than 58 
since 1950. The market in it is thin, 
but the stock offers excellent values— 
probably even better values than the 
figures indicate. I like it. 

Pure Oil (56), in spite of its recent 
weakness, seems to be under accumula- 
tion by people who should know what 
they are doing. The company’s new 
drilling in the Eugene Island field has 
brought in a lot of new oil and gas. 

(ConTINUED ON PAGE 39) 
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PROFITS PREDICTED 
ON UNDER-PRICED STOCKS 


Babson’s New Stock List 
Reveals Today’s Best Bargains 


Some of the best buys in 10 
years are among stocks now sell- 
ing at or below their 1946 highs. 
They represent well-known com- 
panies with good earnings and 
bright futures , . . in basic in- 
dustries that have adjusted 
themselves to today’s economy. 
When the public wakes up to 
these bargains, their prices 
could advance sharply. 


18 Bargains Listed 


Babson’s new stock list se- 
lects 18 of today’s best buys. 
Some are selling at less than 
half their 1946 highs! Yet re- 
turns run as high as 6% and 
more. Babson’s clients are being 
advised on these bargains. Why 
not you? 


Reasons for Advice Given 

This list tells you why these 
18 selected, under-priced stocks 
are good buys . . . for income, 
capital gain, growth or low- 
priced speculation. Reasons are 
based on Babson’s 50-year expe- 
rience during all kinds of mar- 
ket ups and downs, 


10 Switches Included 

To help you prevent losses 
and provide capital for profita- 
ble switches into bargain stocks, 
we also give “sell” advice on 10 
well-known, over-priced stocks. 


All for 1.00 


This list of 18 bargains and 
10 switches costs you $1.00... 
to cover cost of preparation and 
mailing. Yet, it could mean thou- 
sands of dollars to you. Write: 


BABSON’S REPORTS Dept. F-11 Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 

















Missed The Last Market Turn? 


Many let a good buying opportunity slip by last September simply because 
their current source of market information just didn’t tell them—decisively and 
unequivocally enough—that an important market turn was taking place. The 
science of market analysis is not so perfect that it cannot be improved. 


In 1946 I evolved a new and different concept of market analysis. This concept 
was developed into a system that would give definite and unhedged “buy” and 
signals. For eight years the system has been under test and observation. 


The time has come, I think, to make the record public. To this end I have 
prepared a brochure which explains the basic concept on which the system 
is founded, goes into detail on how the system was set up and how it gave clear 
“buy” and “sell” signals at crucial turning points of the market. This is so 
written that you may check for yourself the results which have been obtained 
during the past eight years and then carry on the system for your own future use. 


The system is simple to understand and easy to put into operation. There is 
no difficult theory to master, no masses of statistics to go through, no complex 
mathematics. One minute a day is sufficient to make a simple calculation (from 
two figures which appear in your daily paper) and a dot on a sheet of graph 


” 


“se 


paper. 


The price of the brochure is $10.00. Send this now so you may receive your copy 
at the earliest possible moment. You may delay—but the market won't. 


S. BLAKE ROBERTS e Box 465 Route 5, Kirkwood 22, Mo. 
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a Personal Savings, Trust Funds, 


nstitutional Funds, Corporate Funds o& 
PAID BY eg 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
Any Amount—$500 to $1 MILLION 


s He All occounts insured by Federal Agency # 
Ae & Fully Protected Mail Program 


Ask for our Nation-Wide list— 
Complete information, 


NO CHARGE FOR OUR SERVICE 
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Making Profits in 


STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


The 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change ser- 
vice . . . and instruction material. All will 
be sent free on request. Just write for 
Portfolio F-5. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, hei 
64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 











1,970 
STOCK 
REPORTS 


With $2 Trial Subscription 


If you return this “ad” with $2 for the 
next five weekly copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD you will also receive our valuable 
64-page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS of 
Listed Stocks”. Besides condensed reports 
on 1,970 stocks, this monthly pocket stock 
guide gives our expert RATING on EACH 
STOCK so you can reach wiser decisions as 
to new purchases and whether to dispose of 
any stocks you now own. 


Order $2 Trial Now and we will also 
send you “212 COMMON STOCKS OFF 40% 
TO 88% FROM 7-YEAR HIGHS”; “104 Long- 
Term Dividend Payers”—Never had a Deficit 
and Never Missed a Dividend In 25 To 101 
Years; “86 Highest Quality Stocks For In- 
vestment”—we rate them all “A+” or “A”; 
and “110 STOCKS WITH FIRST CLAIM 
ON PROFITS”. 


Or, return “ad” with $20 for yearly 
subscription ($11 for six months) for com- 
plete 4-PART Investment Service, PLUS 
1954-Revised Annual $5 “STOCK FACTO- 
GRAPH” MANUAL soon as published. Our 
able staff can help you get much better re- 
sults from your security purchases because 
we have the experience, the facts and the 
“know how”. All Your Money Back in 30 
Days if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


51 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





COMMODITY TRADERS: 
IMPROVE YOUR POSITION 
IN EVERY FUTURES MARKET 


Commodity Trend Service keeps you in- 
formed on every futures market in the 
U.S. and Canada; suggests when you 
should buy and sell and at what price; 
helps you cut losses and increase capital. 
Based on system of price forecasting 
proved over many years. Published by 
successful commodity trader. Current bul- 








letins sent free on request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Tel.: REctor 2-7330 














Let this Research Help you to 
Profitable Market Decisions 


Just off the Press 
See New MID-YEAR Issue of 


GRAPHIC STOCKS — OVER 


1001 CHARTS 


showing monthly highs, lows — earnings — 
dividends—capitalizations—VOLUME on vir- 
tually every active stock listed on N. Y. 
Stock and American Stock Exchanges cover- 
ing nearly 12 full years to July 1, 1954. 


Order Today for Prompt Delivery 


Single Copy (Spiral Bound). ..$10.00 
Yearly (6 Revised Books) $50.00 


F. W. STEPHENS 
15 William St., New York5 HA 2-4848 














STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 





This amazing bull market 


By mid-year 1954 all three Dow-Jones 
stock averages had advanced to new 
high levels. This bull market, which 
started just a little more than five years 
ago, has been one of tremendous force 
and magnitude. The industrial stock 
average has more than doubled, the 
rails advanced 175%, and even the usu- 
ally more placid utilities rose 75%. This 
bull market has had its “normal” cor- 
rections, one in 1950 at the outbreak of 
the Korean conflict, another last sum- 
mer when business activity began to 
recede from its peak. 

The amazing feature of this bull 
market is its comparative sedateness. 
Stock prices have been going up 
quietly and steadily, without much fan- 
fare and excitement. Speculation didn’t 
play an important role, and, except for 
some specialties, the truly fabulous 
gainers have been stocks of the highest 
investment standing. In order to see 
this market in its proper perspective 
the investor who is planning new pur- 
chases should not lose sight of the huge 
rise that has already taken place and 
which in many instances is concealed 
by already forgotten stock splits. Just 
take a look at these examples picked at 
random from “The Favorite Fifty”: 


1949 1954 
Low Low High 


Aluminum Co. of 
America 

American Can .... 
du Pont 

General Electric... 
B. F. Goodrich.... 17% 
International Paper. 15% 
National Lead .... 8% 
Seaboard Air Line. 5% 58% 
Shell Oil 51% 


Last month alone, du Pont and Gen- 
eral Electric advanced about 25 to 30%, 
adding something like $1 billion to the 
market value of their respective capi- 
talizations! These performances have 
startled not only the layman, but the 
professional investor even more. 

Much has been said about the great 
selectivity of this market, and I myself 
have used this term repeatedly in this 
column. Lists are being published of 
all the innumerable stocks which are 
still far below their 1946 highs, not to 
mention 1929; and there are the many 
stocks selling far below their equity in 
net quick assets. All this is perfectly 
true, of course, but a more careful anal- 
ysis of the stock market scene reveals 
that this has really been a very broad 
and comprehensive bull market. Its 
selectivity has been largely of a nega- 
tive nature. 


22% 
20% 
43% 
11% 


90% 
49% 
43% 
48% 
94% 
74% 
50% 
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Just look at the 
stocks that didn’t 
participate. Take 
them one by one, 
and in each and 
every case you will 
find a sound and 
compelling reason 
for their laggardness. It is obvious 
for the cigarette stocks, or Montgom 
ery Ward, or Hudson Motor, the coal, 
sugar, and textile stocks. You only have 
to scratch the surface and you find the 
reason why I.B.M. has been outstand- 
ing while Underwood is selling about 
65% below its 1946 high; it is the. same 
with Thompson Products or Bendix 
Aviation on the one hand; Electric Stor- 
age Battery and Electric Auto-Lite on 
the other. There is nothing haphazard 
about this selectivity; it is the distinc 
tive characteristic of an intelligent in- 
vestment market. 

It is my belief that this bull market 
has not yet run its course, but it would 
be unwise to deny that the price risk 
has increased materially or that oppor 
tunities for further major capital gains 
are as good as they were three months 
or a year or five years ago. It requires 
considerable courage now to buy Gen- 
eral Electric at 48, Aluminum at 90 and 
National Lead at 50, and no one should 
expect these stocks to keep on going 
up at the incredible pace of the past 
few months. 


Several readers have asked for com- 
ment and recommendations on the s0- 
called atomic energy stocks, a new field 
with undoubtedly tremendous growth 
prospects. Unfortunately, much of the 
pertinent information which the at 
alyst requires for intelligent appraisal 
is not available, partly because this in- 
dustry itself is so very young, and 
partly because of security restrictions. 

Wild speculation is going on in ufé 
nium shares in Salt Lake City and 
quick fortunes can probably be made 
in some of them. But the risk is e& 
tremely great, and unless you have st- 
perior sources of reliable informatio 
it would seem best to stay clear 0 
these penny stocks. 

Although the opportunity may b 
less spectacular than in “pure” uranium 
stocks, it seems more sensible to cotr 
centrate on stocks of established com 
panies which have experience, financial 
strength and a going business in addi 
tion to their uranium mining. My selec 
tions in this group are Vanadium Corp. 
(56), Climax Molybdenum (48), Pitt 


Forbes 








ton Company (27), Homestake Min- 
ing (41) and, to a minor degree, Atlas 
Corp. (34). 

Companies which are likely to play 
an important role in the manufacture 
of equipment for atomic energy, pri- 
marily reactors, include, of course, 
General Electric and Westinghouse 
Electric, but also Babcock & Wilcox 
(57), Combustion Engineering (55), 
Worthington (41). 

It is essential to keep in mind that 
these are big companies and that their 
activities in the field of atomic energy, 





EL 












ious , 
om. Wt least for some years to come, will be 
oal, comparatively insignificant in relation 
ave an 0 their over-all volume of business. 
the Companies which participate in vari- 
nd. (gg OU Phases of the atomic energy pro- 





gram on a relatively larger scale and 
which deserve very serious considera- 
tion include Lindsay Chemical (140), 
Vitro Corp. (15), Foote Minerals (90). 

Investors should realize that all 
stocks with atomic energy flavoring are 
already selling at premium prices. The 
risk is not inconsiderable, and though 
the potential reward could be great, 
investors in this field must be willing 
to be patient and be prepared for dis- 
appointments. This is a field for ven- 
ture capital, not a safe haven for your 
nest egg. 
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mths HB Advance release by air mail of this regular 
uires $B article will be sent to interested readers 
Gen- i 0n the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
) and 
= YALE & TOWNE 
past DECLARES 
266th DIVIDEND 
50¢ PER SHARE 
com- 
e $0- all On June 24, 1954, 
- field \ dividend No. 266 of 
owth fifty cents (50¢) per 
f the WN share was declared 
INQ by the Board of Di- 
, il a AA rectors out of past 
rajsal earnings, payable on 
is i- Oct. |, 1954, to stock- 
and holders of record at 
tions. the close of business 
, ure: Sept. 10, 1954. 
and F. DUNNING 
made Executive Vice-President 
is eX and Secretary 
- THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
1a Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 
ar of 
ry be 
anium 
» COM 
- COM DIVIDEND NOTICE 
ancial iu uu 
addi- The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated, 
rn On June 28, 1954, declared a regular 
Sé quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share, 
Corp: payable August 16, 1954, to holders of 
Pitts: record July 27, 1954. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


JUNE 30, 1954 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks . . . . 
U. S. Government Obligations. . . 


State, Municipal and Other Securities. 
POURING, 5 ow 6 we 3! Ee’ o 





Gta: iwitjieice: ewan’ Fs 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . 
Banking: Houses <6 s2:0 ee 
Cr ee 6 6. se *) aoa 


LIABILITIES 





EPOMOSMS 0: 0.1 0. .8..00.%.% © bie 
Foreign Funds Borrowed ... . 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. . . 
Other Liabilities . . . «© « « « 
Acceptances Outstanding . .. . 

Lesi'ln Portela §s sss « é& 
Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock. . $111,000,000.00 


(7,400,000 Shares— 
$15 Par) 


Surplus. . . 219,000,000.00 


Undivided 
Profits «+ « -« 60,299,390.72 





$1,372,624,418.89 
1,267,914,789.71 


579,420,233.30 
68,363,286.85 


2,282,637,187.22 


14,833,453.13 
50,757,207.64 
32,103,593.51 
10,072,341.58 





$5,678,726,511.83 








$5,174,415,072.21 


9,180,187.00 
28,612,680.61 
24,527,167.51 


57,463,031.83 
5,771,018.05 


390,299,390.72 





$5,678,726,511.83 








United States Government and other securities carried at 


$487,691,260.00 were pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 









































1954-1958 


“Here Is a Positive Investment 
Program for the Years 1954-1958” 


This is the title of a 12-page study recently prepared 
by our research department. These 12 pages may 
alter your entire investment philosophy — for the 
better. Objective of the plan is to multiply invested 
capital at least two-fold by the year 1958. 


FOR YOUR COPY — plus a Five Week In- 
troductory Subscription to the entire, com- 
plete Investors Research Service — CLIP 
ONE DOLLAR to this ad and mail today. 


ASK FOR REPORT F-214 


INVESTORS RESEARCH CO. 


Santa Barbara California 











Because of abundant natural resources, this 
area served by Utah Power & Light Co., offers 
tremendous opportunity to industry. 

AREA RESOURCES BOOKLET on request 
P. O. Box 899, Dept. W, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 





9 B'WAY, W.Y.6 
BO 9-0531 
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from 50 Years’ Outstanding 


STOCK - COMMODITY service 


Send TODAY for next 
important letters — ONLY ee 
W. D. GANN Research, Inc. 
Joseph L. Lederer, President 
Box 656, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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THE OUTLOOK 





As I View It 


Tus is a dynamic economy, a truly 
New Era—one destined to be recorded 
as the “Fabulous Fifties.” Strong state- 
ment? True! But the proof is obvious in 
the form of a chicken 4 la king business 
recession which seems to have at least 
temporarily ended. Could the readjust- 
ment have been so painless unless there 
were strong underlying supports to pre- 
vent a downward spiral from develop- 
ing? 

No question about it, the business 
downswing has been painful to the 
unemployed and some business men. 
But it hasn’t discomforted the nation 
as a whole—which highlights a char- 
acteristic of our New Era: Divergence. 
This year’s divergent corporate show- 
ings have reflected competition—a sepa- 
ration of the corporate men from the 
boys. The next phase of divergence 
probably will reflect a turnabout in 
those industries which have suffered a 
private depression up to now. In other 
words, this is an era in which every- 
thing is not in gear. 

Evidence of our economy’s new re- 
siliency is at hand almost daily. Take 
the concept of a managed economy— 
where the Government has a vested in- 
terest, if not an implied mandate, in 
maintaining prosperity. Just about a 
year ago, the Administration hastily 
back-tracked on its harder money 
policy and followed with successive 
moves to make sound money easy. The 
cost of money is still trending down- 
ward. Or consider the new markets 
being opened by the carefully planned 
and coordinated research which is a 
hallmark of every successful company. 
Computers, heretofore used spectacu- 
larly in atomic research and aircraft 
engineering, will change industry's 
method of information handling in 
coming years. Automation, a new word 
in the investor’s lexicon, is also a new 
way to meet competitive challenges. 

What better illustration of the new 
normal of demand arising from our 
fast-growing population can be found 
than the building industry? A higher 
than anticipated level of new home 
building has resulted in an upward 
revision to a new record high of 1954 
construction activity. The best may be 
yet to come, for our rising standard 
of living and higher birth rate can spell 
an acute space shortage which leads 
to a boom in repair and modernization 
expenditures. With the average Amer- 
ican today a home owner much earlier 
in life than his parents and grand- 
parents, the building industry is a 
distinct special “plus.” 
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by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


The Sunday pa- 
pers illustrate the 
opportunities 
opened to industry 
by still another 
supporting ele- 
ment of our New 
Era: the redistri- 
bution of our national income into 
the hands of those who propor 
tionately spend the most. Garden sup- 
plies—power lawnmowers, “do-it-your 
self” tools today are big busines. 
Significantly, the secret of the New 
Look to our economy is an open one for 
all to see. And the security buyer ha 
been educated to a point where his 
fundamental approach is more eco. 
nomically sophisticated than ever be 
fore. Most portfolios have given ful 
reflection to the fact that a dynamic 
economy spells a positive market policy. 
For nine months, one moving force has 
dominated the market place: an up 
ward evaluation of the merits of com: 
mon stock ownership under a business. 
minded Administration. 

But this newly-found wisdom could 
temporarily prove embarrassing. Every: 
one has been so busy keeping thei 
sights set on the stars, that the realities 
of present day corporate life are being 
minimized. Not the least is the fac 
that the best growth company can be: 
poor speculation if the price is too high. 
This is particularly true today, whe 
the trustee and the pension fund buyer 
are concentrating their interest in the 
few companies which combine today’ 
investment caliber with tomorrows 
promise. These professionals have a 
advantage over the individual via : 
continuous flow of funds which permits 
dollar averaging. Furthermore, even 
the professional would be derelict if his 
purchases are carried to a point of n0 
return via an emphasis on scarcity 
values. The recent weakness in the 
oils is the best illustration that a tree 
does not grow to heaven. This reflects 
some carefully considered profession 
liquidation. 

There is an old adage in Wall Stree! 
that the market usually rings a bell be 
fore changing direction, but few peopl 
hear it. This could well be the cas 
today, for the recent pattern of excited 
uprushes in a handful of stocks usual! 
is characteristic of the end, not the be 
ginning, of a market phase. On lont 
range view, this is a “big” stock markt 
—and the ultimate highs may even su! 
prise the optimists. We still face 
mass-speculative excitement for equ 
ties, but a pause may be near at hand 
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In the last few years, selection has 
been a more important key to market 
success than timing. On broad view, 
this basic premise will continue oper- 
ative in the second half of 1954. Com- 
|mon stocks today are more respectable 
than ever before in financial history, 
and there is a steady stream of money 
constantly seeking employment. But it 
would be foolhardy to completely 
ignore the possibility of an intermediate 
correction. If nothing else, a change 
in pace featuring new corporate faces is 
indicated over coming months. If the 
growth stocks are so high as to dis- 
courage interest, there are others which 


will tempt capital. All of which could 







































































































































































BB mean a consolidation of the advance 
Newame in terms of the popular averages, but a 
e fo f/m private bull market in many stocks. 

- has Certainly, the case for the building 
. hi stocks (including cement) still captures 
ec) the imagination. There is a distinct 
he ME measure of appeal not only to U.S. 
ful Gypsum—but to American Seating, a 
amici company in a position to capitalize on 
olicy. Mm the shortage of school seating. And the 
e hale steel stocks have turned an important 
_ up MR psychological corner. First-quarter re- 
com- fam ports were proof of the contention that 
ines: am the stronger companies can show good 
profits while operating below capacity. 
coulifm™™ Even the coppers have taken a new 
very: 
their — ~~ 
alities [ | 
fe | PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC | 
ts COMPANY | 
= Y hwidesed Q | Fee } | 
buyer | 
in the Dividends of $1.17 a share on the | 
4.68% Preferred Stock, $1.10 a | 
oday's share on the 4.4% Preferred Stock, | 

‘ $1.07% a share on the 4.3% 
rrows Preferred Stock, and 95 cents a | 
ve ail — eel cece = | 
via 3 Pe aoaeeere We 
ermits July 9, 1954, } | 

evel Checks will be mailed. | | 
+ if his C. WINNER, | 
of no Treasurer | 
carcity = —ilaiiaainaal | 
= MPU TA MLL ULCERS eeT CEL 
CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND No. 26 


T um BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
| has this day declared a regular 

quarterly cash dividend of Sixty- 
| Twoand One-HalfCents(6212¢) 
| per share on the capital stock of 
| the Company, payable on August 

16, 1954, to stockholders of rec- 
| ord at the close of business July 


eee 


15, 1954, 


R. E. PALMER, Secretary 
June 24, 1954 
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July 15, 1954 





lease on life, for the security buyer now 
realizes that it’s a little absurd to single 
out a particular industry as being cycli- 
cal. There is a new magic in the market 
air. 


MARKET COMMENT 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


Earnings this year should be in excess 
of $7 and there is a good chance of an 
increase in the $2.50 dividend rate. 
Pure Oil seems to be a good stock to 
buy for appreciation as well as a satis- 
factory return. 

United Fruit (51) seems to be get- 
ting out of the woods so far as some 
of its political troubles are concerned. 
The strike in Honduras, on the other 
hand, probably eroded earnings to 
some extent; and earlier forecasts of 
$5 to $5.50 a share for this year may 
have to be shaded a bit. The $3 divi- 
dend looks secure, but the 50 cents 
extra might not be paid. I would guess, 
on the basis of the chart, that the 
stock will run into a supply of shares 
for a time in the 53-58 area. I'm not 
afraid of this stock, but I do not want 
readers to think I expect it to sell up 
into the 60s in a hurry. 

So far as the general list is con- 
cerned, I still see no signs of an im- 
portant setback in prices. I do think, 
however, that an accumulation of 
“stop” orders might cause a sharp but 
short sell-off most any time; but real 
long-range investors should ignore such 
price movements. This market con- 
tinues highly selective, and quite in- 
telligent. It is amazing that it does 
not develop more of a camp-follower 
speculative interest; but the small vol- 
ume (first-half trading was at the an- 
nual rate of a 16% turnover of shares 
listed on NYSE) shows that the trad- 
ing really still is dull. 

My advice is: Don’t get scared yet! 
Advance release by air mail of this regula 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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American-Standard 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been de- 
clared, payable September 1, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on August 24, 1954. 

A dividend of 25 cents per share on 
the Common Stock has been declared, 
payable September 24, 1954 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
September 1, 1954. 

AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD 
SANITARY CORPORATION 

JOHN E. KING 

Vice President and Treasurer 
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RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
Dividend Notice 


The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors: 


First Preferred Stock 


874 cents per share on the First 
Preferred Stock, for the period July 
1, 1954 to September 30, 1954, pay- 
able October 1, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
September 13, 1954. 


Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 25 cents 
per share on the Common Stock, 
payable August 23, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness July 16, 1954. 


ERNEST B. GORIN, 
Vice President and Treasurer 


New York, N. Y., July 2, 1954 





LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 
Notice of 


Quarterly 
Dividend 


COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share 
on the pany’s C Stock, payable 
August 1, 1954 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on July 2, 1954. 

This dividend will not be distributed to 
holders of the old Preferred and Common 
Stocks of the Company (or Certificates of 
Deposit for said Stocks) or to holders of 
the old Preferred Stocks of Queens Bor- 
ough Gas and Electric Company and Nas- 
sau & Suffolk Lighting Company until 
such shares have been surrendered and 
exchanged for the new Common Stock. 


VINCENT T. MILES 
Treasurer 














June 23, 1954 

















BOSTON EDISON 
COMPANY 


Dividend No. 261 


A quarterly dividend of 70¢ a 
share has been declared, payable 
August 2, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
July 9, 1954. 

Checks will be mailed from Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston. 
ALBERT C. McMENIMEN, Treas. 


Boston, June 28, 1954. 





























The value of FORBES Maga- 
zine to the advertiser is based 
upon its essential value to 


the reader. 











* Mutual Funds 


evcitors MUTUAL, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual 
fund diversifying its investments among 
common: stocks, preferred stocks and 
bonds. 


Onwestors. SELECTIVE FUND, INC. 
An open-end management type mutual 
fund diversifying its investments among 
bonds, preferred stocks, and other senior 
securities. 


Cfecitors STOCK FUND, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual 
fund diversifying its investments among 
common stocks and other equity securities. 


Face Amount Certificate Company 
Oevestors 


. SYNDICATE OF AMERICA, INC. 
A face amount certificate company tssu- 
ing instaliment certificates having 6, 10, 
15 and 20 year maturity values and 
fully paid face amount investment cer- 
tificates. ; 

This is not an offer to sell these securi- 
ties. They are subject to the registration 
and prospectus requirements of the Fed- 
eral Securities Act. Information about 
the issuer, the securities and the circum- 
stances of the offering is contained in 
the prospectus which must be given to 
the buyer. 

Prospectuses relating to the shares of 
capital stock or certificates of the above 
companies may be obtained from the 
national distributor and investment man- 
ager at Room 356, Roanoke Bidg., 
Mi 1; 2, Mi ota, 











Investors Diversified’ Services, INC. 


THE FUNDS 

















de Vegh 
Mutual Fund, Inc. 


Capital Stock 


The subscription price is the 
net asset value per share, 
without the addition of any 
sales load or commission. 


de Vegh 


Income Fund, Inc. 
Capital Stock 


The subscription price is the 
net asset value per share, 
without the addition of any 
sales load or commission. 


Mail the coupon below for copies 
of the Prospectuses 


de Vegh & Company 


One Wall Street, New York 5 














GHOST OF ’29 


THESE spectacular rises in the Dow- 
Jones industrials seem to make things 
a little rougher for mutual fund sales- 
men. Conversely there is nothing like 
a nice price shakeout to soften up pros- 
pects. Such at least is the pattern that 
appears to be shaping up in this fast- 
growing investment field. 

Sales of mutual fund shares dipped 
slightly during the first quarter of 1954, 
a period of- heavy Big Board volume 
and sustained rise in the Dow-Jones 
industrials. At the same time an in- 
creasing number of shares were cashed 
in by owners, according to figures from 
the National Association of Investment 
Companies. 

Why should strong stock markets 
discourage mutual fund buying? Here 
is how a fund sales executive explains 
it: The higher the averages, the bigger 
gets the spectre of ’29 in peoples’ 
minds. Also yields look lower and peo- 
ple get itchy to cash in paper profits. 

The Answer. But mutual fundmen 
are not worried. Actual sales dipped 
only five per cent arid they are still 
selling more than twice as many shares 
as holders are cashing in. Further- 
more, they’ have worked out some 
strong arguments to lay the ghost of 
"29. One of the best compares the 
Dow-Jones averages with BLS cost-of- 
living figures. Expressed in terms of 
buying power, stocks still look way 
cheaper than in 1929. 

Up in Smoke. There is another side to 
this pattern.. Take Group Securities’ 
Tobacco Shares. This $5 million fund 
specializes in an industry whose stocks 
have been retreating before the cancer 
scare. Yet, investors are treating to- 
bacco shares very well, according to 
the distributors. In May and June 


‘they bought more tobacco shares than 


in the previous four months combined. 
June sales were eleven times redemp- 
tions. 

Balance Wheel. If this pattern per- 
sists, mutual funders say, it will help 
stabilize security markets by shoring 
up weak markets and braking booms. 
It tends to cut the ground out from 
the old contention that stampeded mu- 
tual fund owners might turn a market 
break into a panic. 


BUYING & SELLING 


INSTRUCTIVE reading for investors are 
Delaware Fund’s chatty bi-weekly let- 
ters to stockholders. Delaware keeps 
them posted on all changes in its in- 
véstment holdings, tells them why cer- 


40 


tain stocks were purchased, others sold, 
Sold by Delaware in the last two week 
of June were: Kennecott Copper (vu 
nerable to competition from newe 
metals), General Tire (which by treb. 
ling since “49 has discounted it 
growth prospects). Delaware added ty 
its portfolio Central Illinois Publi 
Service (liked because it serves the 
Ohio Valley AEC development area), 


CAPITALISTS ALL 


Murray D. (for Danforth) Lincoln j 
an insurance executive who believe 
there should be mutual funds in even 
family’s future. Last month Lincoln; 
$180 million Farm Bureau Insurane 
Companies (fire, auto, life) moved 
into the mutual fund field by acquiring 
Detroit’s $2.5 million Mutual Incom 
Foundation Fund. Claiming to be th 
first insurance company to invade mv 
tuals, Lincoln launched an experiment 
Farm Bureau agents in Rhode Island 
and Connecticut will sell packages d 
term life insurance and periodic pu- 
chase of mutual funds. Unorthoda 
insurance man Lincoln hopes, ever- 
tually, to extend the plan to all Ii 
states and District of Columbia, wher 
Farm Bureau operates. Says Lincoln 
“Our aim is to make our insuranc 
agents into all-around investment cout- 
sellors . . . we're going to end up by 
making every man a capitalist.” 


ADDITION & SUBTRACTION 


Bullock. President Hugh Bullock toll 
stockholders he is avoiding “cyclic 
stocks” and seeking out “those whic 
provide a reasonable assurance of wel: 
maintained earnings and dividends: 
Among common stocks added by Bul: 
lock were: American Natural Ga 
Bethlehem Steel, U.S. Steel, and tw 
tobaccos, P. Lorillard and R. J. Rey 
nolds. Bullock’s net asset value rose t# 
$26.82 on May 31 against $23.00 
months earlier. 

American Business Shares. His funé! 
policy, said President Harry Pranka 
II, is to stay away from companié 
“not in strong competitive positio 
as well as stocks which “reflect tt 
full a valuation of the company’s pr 
pects.” To President Prankard thi 
meant addition of: Deere & Co., Bail 
of The Manhattan Co., Manufacture! 
Trust Co., Electric Storage Battery. ! 
meant elimination of: American 
& Electric, Pittsburgh Consolidati 
Coal, Western Auto Supply. He 
ported net asset value up to $4.25 ' 
May 31, from $3.97 on Nov. 30. 
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Are You Holding Any of These 





Only 1 Out of 4 of These 
56 Actively Traded Low- 


Priced Stocks Are 
Rated “Buy” 


Allegheny Corp. 
Affiliated Gas Equip. 
American Airlines 
American & Foreign Power 
Amer. Rad. & Stan. San. 
American Safety Razor 
Anacon Lead Mines, Ltd. 
Armour 

Avco Manufacturing 
Benquet Con. Mining 
Bond Stores 

Banff Oil, Ltd. 


Budd 

Burlington Mills 
Canada Southern Oils 
Chic., Milw., St?P. & Pac. 
Claude Neon 

Coastal Carrib. Oils 
Columbia Gas System 
Cudahy Packing 
Curtiss Wright 

Decca , maae 

Equity Corp. 

Eureka Corp., Ltd. 
Fairchild Eng. & Air. 
Fargo Oils, Ltd. 

Ford Motors of France 
Goodall-Sanford 
Graham Paige 
Greyhound 

Int. Tel. & Tel. 

Kaiser Motors 

Loew's 

Marine Midland 
National City Lines 
National Container 
National Distillers Prod. 
National Phoenix Ind. 
Packard Motors 

Pen Amer. Airways 
Pancoastal Pet. 
Pepsi-Cola 

RKO Theatres 
Raytheon Mfg. 

Rexall Drug 

So. Am. Gold & Plat. 
Southern Co. 
Studebaker Co. 
Sunray Oil 

Sunshine Mining 
Tri-Continental 
Twentieth Century-Fox 
United Corp. 

U.S. Air Conditioning 
Webb & Knapp 
Wilrich Pet, Ltd. 








Low-Priced Stocks? 
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Every study of stock price trends ever made proves conclusively that low-priced 
stocks offer far greater opportunities for capital gains than their higher-priced 
brothers. Because they are within the reach of so many more investors, a sound 
$5 stock is THREE times as likely to move to $10 as a $50 stock is to 
move to $100. Furthermore, history proves that in the explosive stage of most 
bull markets, these stocks suddenly come alive and score amazing gains. 


As a result, there is a strong attraction to these low-priced shares. It has been 
oun experience that no matter how conservative an investor may be, chances are 
nine in ten that he'll keep one eye on the blue-chips and the other on these 
highly volatile stocks—hoping to catch just one at the start of its meteoric climb. 


RECENT SURVEY REVEALS ONLY 1 OUT OF EVERY 4 
LOW-PRICED STOCKS NOW RATED BUY 


Because more and more individual investors are turning to these low-priced stocks—hoping to 
make substantial capital gains so as to overcome today's still restrictive tax structure, we must 
warn them that our most recent analysis of every stock selling from $1 to $20 on both the 
New York Stock and the American Exchanges reveals that for every low-priced stock of 
investment quality or speculative promise, there are THREE of questionable merit. 


For example: Listed to the left are 56 actively traded low-priced stocks. ALL have very 
strong followings! And yet, only 12 of the 56 are rated “BUY” and are in the forthcom- 
ing 1954 “FORBES GUIDE TO LOW-PRICED STOCKS”! 


HOW TO AVOID THE DANGEROUS “CATS AND DOGS” 


So that investors may tread unerringly in what can be the most rewarding of all the investment 
mediums, our staff of security analysts have employed the most exacting standards of selection 
in hand-picking what they believe are the 101 low-priced stocks best suited to your particular 
investment purposes. 


The 1954 "FORBES LOW-PRICED STOCK GUIDE" tells you of each company's past, present 
and probable future—labels the character and the quality of each of the 101 stocks—tells you 
which to buy for big speculative profits—which for liberal income—which for consistent divi- 
dends—and which for future growth. 


It will help you diversify even modest sums—will enable you to buy confidently in 100 share 
lots—will materially increase your opportunities for capital gains by pointing out the right 
stocks which combine blue-chip quality with low-price volatility—will steer you clear of the 
“cats and dogs.” 


WHAT THIS 1954 GUIDE CONTAINS 


You'll find 10 stocks recommended for long-term growth—54 stocks for 
generous. price appreciation—\\| stocks for unusually high yields— 
14 for price stability and income—and 4 best investment trusts. 


In addition, you'll find properly diversified "starter" portfolios for each 
of the four main groupings: growth, appreciation, yield and stability. 
As little as $1,500 gets you started on any one of these professionally 
balanced investment programs which yields up to 8% in dividend 
income. 


Only a limited number of 1954 FORBES LOW-PRICED STOCK GUIDES 
are being prepared. Send for your copy now to avoid possible dis- 
appointment later if we sell out. 


SPECIAL FORBES CUSTOMER OFFER SAVES YOU $5 





| INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 





I Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
| 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





While the Low-Priced Stock Average declined some 21% in 1953, 
all but a handful of the selections in last year's Guide held their 
ground—& out of every 10 registered some gains—and I out of 
every 5 appreciated 20% and more. Here they are: 


Olnoinnati G&E.. +60% Consol. Vultee... +41% Tri-Continental ... +27% 


N. Am. Aviation... +58% Am. Seating..... +37% Am. Radiator .... +26% 
Northrop ........ +58% Central & SW.... +35% Argo Oil......... +25% 
Whirlpool Gp..... +57%  Rob’t Galr....... +38% GE: ccosectess +24% 
SOD - sctieeneea +51% Dresser ......... +32% No. Sts. Power... +22% 
ROT ETOT ee +48% Beckman Instr..... +30% a ee +21% 
NE consnasens +46% Gladding, MeBean +21% 


Lacleded Gas..... +27% 








I Enclosed is $10. Please rush me the 1954 "FORBES LOW-PRICED 
1 STOCK GUIDE." (On N.Y.C. orders add 3%.) If | am not 


| satisfied, | may return within 10 days for full refund. 1-15 
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THOUGHTS 





What is the recipe for successful 
achievement? To my mind there are 
just four essential ingredients: Choose 
a career you love. . . . Give it the best 
there is in you. . . . Seize your oppor- 
tunities. .. . And be a member of the 
team. In no country but America, I 
believe, is it possible to fulfill all four 
of these requirements. 

—BENJAMIN F. FAaIR_ess. 


From the beginning of our history 
the country has been afflicted with 
compromise. It is by compromise that 
human rights have been abandoned. I 
insist that this shall cease. The country 
needs repose after all its trials; it de- 
serves repose. And repose can only be 
found in everlasting principles. 

SUMNER. 


“Thou shalt not get found out” is not 
one of God’s commandments; and no 
man can be saved by trying to keep it. 

—LEONARD Bacon. 


What leads to unhappiness, is mak- 
ing pleasure the chief aim. 
'  —SHENSTONE. 


Put fear out of your heart. This na- 
tion will survive, this state will pros- 
per, the orderly business of life will go 
forward if only men can speak in what- 
ever way given them to utter what 
their hearts hold—by voice, by posted 
card, by letter or by press. Reason 
never has failed men. Only force and 
oppression have made the wrecks in 
the world. —Wzxi1aM ALLEN WHITE. 


Of all created comforts, God is the 
leader; you are the borrower, not the 
owner. —RUTHERFORD. 


The best teacher is . . . the one who 
kindles an inner fire, arouses moral en- 
thusiasm, inspires the student with a 
vision of what he may become and re- 
veals the worth and permanency of 
moral and spiritual and cultural values. 

—Haro_p GARNETT. 


Never do a wrong thing to make a 
friend or to keep one. 
—Rosert E. Lee. 


We must first have a world-wide 
awakening of the public conscience, a 
spiritual revival, a moral regeneration, 
before there can be permanent peace 
and real economic recovery. 

—WiLiuM J. H. Boetcxer, D.D. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


1 do not know what comfort other 
people find in considering the weak- 
ness of great men, but ’tis always a 
mortification to me to observe that 
there is no perfection in humanity. 

—S. MONTAGUE. 


The reason why folks are always 
wishing for what they don’t have is 
that there’s nothing else to wish for. 

—Hovucurton LIne. 


One is never more on trial than in 
the moment of excessive good fortune. 
—LeEw WALLACE. 





Daniel Guggenheim, head of 
the famous Guggenheim family 
of mining and smelting giants, 
once said to me: “The man who 
works twelve months a year 
works only six months.” I com- 
mend this thought to all workers, 
executives and non-executives, 
who allow themselves, after they 
have reached or passed middle 
age, to become so completely en- 
grossed in their business that 
they fail to take enough recrea- 
tion to keep themselves in the 
fittest fettle. The man who sells 
his health to buy “success” makes 
a pitiable bargain.—B. C. Forses. 











Talking is like playing on the harp; 
there is as much in laying the hands 
on the strings to stop their vibrations 
as in twanging them to bring out their 
music. —OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 


The way of a superior man is three- 
fold. Virtuous, he is free from anxieties; 
wise, he is free from perplexities; bold, 
he is free from fear. —ConFvucius. 


With intelligence and humility and 
dedication as our ammunition, we can 
wage the peace throughout the world 
with a strength beyond armies, destroy- 
ing nothing except hate and greed and 
distrust. —Paut G. HorrMan. 


All the strength and force of man 
comes from his faith in things unseen, 
He who believes is strong; he wh 
doubts is weak. Strong conviction 
precede great actions. The man stro 
ly possessed of an idea is the master 

. Clear, deep, living convictions 
the world. —JAMEs FREEMAN CLARKE 
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Arts and sciences are not cast in 
mould, but are found and perfecte 
by degrees, by often handling an 
polishing. _—MICHEL DE MOoNTAIG 
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Freedom may come quickly in robe 
of peace or after ages of conflict an¢ 
war, but come it will, and abide it wil it ; 
so long as the principles by which t 
was acquired are held sacred. 

—EpDWARD Everett, 


Happiness is not perfected until if 
is shared. —JANE Porten. 


We are reformers in spring and sum- 
mer. In autumn and winter we stand 
by the old. Reformers in the morning; 
conservatives at night. Reform is af- 
firmative; conservatism, negative. Con- 
servatism goes for comfort; reform for 


truth. Sac 


If you count the sunny and 
cloudy days of the whole year, you wil 
find that the sunshine predominates. ~ 

—Ovn. 


The superiority of some men if 
merely local. They are great because 
their associates are little. | —JOHNSON. 


The use of history is to tell us what 
we are, for at our birth we are nearly 
empty vessels and we become what our 
tradition pours into us. 

—LEARNED Hanp. 


The habit of sneering marks the ego- 
tist, the fool, or the knave, or all three. 
—LAVATER. 


Precepts or maxims are of great 
weight; and a few useful ones at hand 
do more toward a happy life than 
whole volumes that we know not where 
to find. —SENECA. 





More than 8,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 








A Text... 


Sent in by LeRoy Caudill, Silver 
City, New Mexico. What’s your 


favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you: not as the world giveth, give 1 
unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid. 


—St. Joun 14:27 


————, 
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WSaltonals popular-priced bookkeeping machine 


that saves money for small or medium-size businesses 


Now every business, regardless of size 
(including branch offices), can enjoy the 
advantages of mechanized bookkeeping 
at its economical best. This new low-cost 
National will quickly pay for itself, then 
continue savings as increased annual profit. 

This National front-feed bookkeeping 
machine combines the most desirable auto- 
matic features of much _ higher-priced 
equipment with outstanding speed, sim- 
Plicity and ease of operation. It will do 
Most of your bookkeeping automatically 
‘+. and what the machine does automati- 
cally the operator cannot do wrong! 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varron 9, 0x10 


949 OFFICES IN 


Oe 


Posting is so simple that anyone can 
learn to operate it in a few minutes. And 
it functions so easily and smoothly that 
operators like to use it. It enables them 
to accomplish more with much less effort. 
For example, Statement, Ledger and Jour- 
nal are all posted simultaneously. No cal- 
culations, no guesswork required—even 
totals print automatically. These are only 
a few of the new machine’s advantages. 

And it’s instantly converted into a high- 
speed, Duplex Adding-Subtracting Ma- 
chine that does all kinds of general figure 
work quickly and efficiently. 


$4 COUNTRIES 


You must see a demonstration to 
realize how this machine sets a new 
standard of performance never 
before attained in a bookkeeping 
machine at so low a price! See how 
it will save time and money on your 
work. Call your nearby National 
representative today! 





x The Mall, now under construction, 

“ extending north from Independence Hall, ' 

in Philadelphia, reveals this 
historic building in all its glory. 


The greatest industrial news of our time is being include versatile and skilled workers, raw 


made in dynamic Delaware Valley, which offers materials, a market of 20 million persons within 


unlimited opportunities to commerce and 100 miles .. . and an abundant supply of electric 
industry. If you are planning expansion or power, now and for the future. It’s sound busi- 
relocation of your business, consider the advan- ness to “‘set your site” in Greater Philadelphia, 
tages of this area. You will find a magnificent the heart of Delaware Valley. 

seaport, unequalled rail and highway facilities, 


and a great international airport. Other assets 


Pre be 


<3 SSE: >. Seren OSes : 
PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Visit fistoric and modem Philadelphio. on your vacdlion ” 
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